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SPEAKING... 


Ten years is a reasonably long period o£ time 
to be involved with any pursuit, but when it comes 
to publishing a fanzine, ten years is forever. 

Back in 1963, the field of filrazines was filled 
with but a few isolated examples of creativity and 
imagination. Gope Cpeatures , Garden Ghouls Gazette 
and Orpheus immediately come to mind. Now, a decade 
later, the genre of filmmaking which we have adopted 
has come into at least a modicum of acceptance, and 
new magazines, both fan and professional, are ap- 
pearing all the time. In some ways, younger fans 
becoming involved with fantasy film fandom today 
are extremely fortunate, for they have at their 
fingertips a wealth of information and entertainment 
in the pages of magazines like The Monster Times, 
Cinefantastique, Special Visual Effects by Bay 
Harryhausen, Little Shoppe of Horrors, etc., etc. 
Yet, on the other hand, they probably don't ex- 
perience the same excitement some of us felt when- 
ever we learned that there was a new publication 
dedicated to our hobby-even if that publication 
was mimeographed or hectographed. 


This issue is dedicated to our readers and 
our contributors, to whom we offer a hearty and 
sincere "Thank Youl” Thanks to all of the people 
who have burned the midnight oil toiling over the 
sort of article or feature which they generously 
shared with us. Thanks to the artists who, as 
often as not , had to put up with some crazy 
assignment or impossible deadline. Thanks to those 
who have given so freely of their time, their photo- 
graphs, their research, their suggestions and 
their criticisms. Thanks to Ronald V. Borst, who 
seems to spend as much time on his work for the 
magazine as he does teaching third grade in Penn- 
sylvania. To Jim Wnoroski, who never allows his 
work as an editor for Doubleday to interfere with 
his dedication to PHOTON. To Dave Ludwig and Bill 
Nelson, whose twenty magic fingers have done so 
much to improve the visual aspect of the magazine. 
There are so many more people to thank. At the 
top of the list is the man who started it all,_ 

Forry Ackerman. Perhaps the kindest and most giving 
individual on the face of the earth, Forry has pro- 
vided continual support and inspiration throughout 
our ten year history. In the 100th issue of Famous 
Monsters, he set aside some space to list those 
people who had supported the first of the prozines. 

Let me borrow yet another of his ideas and do like- 
wise for those who have been instrumental to PHOlUN. 
David Allen, Robert M. Allen, Allan Asherman, John 
and Michael Brunas, Paul 6 Larry Brooks, Jeff Burns, 
Greg Bear, Luigi Cozzi, Richard Corben, John H. 
Carpenter, Frederick S. Clarke, Sam Comstock, Gary 
Dorst, Jim Danforth, Frank Dello Stritto, Tom 
Dupree, John Duvoli, Don Dreyer, Joe Dante, William 
K. Everson, Lynn Friberg, Eric Hoffman, Eddie 
Hulse, Randall Harris, Ted Isaacs, Charles P. Johnson, 
Paul Jensen, Chris Knight, Gene Klein, Ken Lodge, 

Harry Long, Jean-Claude Michel, Mark Thomas McGee, 


Scott MacQueen, Ace Mask, David MacDowall, Lynn 
Naron, Henry Nicolella, Peter Nicholson, Bill 
Pugmire, Jean-Claude Romer, Marsha Rader, Tom 
Reamy, Larry Richardson, R.J. Robertson, Bob Scherl, 
A1 Satian, Gary Svehla, David Szurek, Eugene 
Steinberg, Greg Shoemaker, John Soister, Bob 
Sheridan, Eli Savada, Sue Turner, Steve 6 Erwin 
Vertlieb, Don Willis, Bill Warren, Allen White, 

Steve Kaplan, Wes Shank and Steve Karchin. And 
the dozens of others whom I've, no doubt, left out 
of this small listl Thank you, alll 

Like most issues, this 10th Anniversay magazine 
went through numerous changes from conception to 
completion. Originally, we planned to offer a 
great number of reprinted articles from PHOTON'S 
past. Only two reprints, however, are contained 
herein. David MacDowall' s in-depth analysis of 
2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY, first printed in PHOTON #16, 
is one of our most highly acclaimed features and, 
thanks to several re-releases, is as timely as 
when it was first penned. Our second reprint, 
from PHOTON #19, is Dave Holman's cartoon version 
of Pal's WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Paul Mandell inves- 
tigates an oft-neglected movie excursion into ly- 
canthropia, THE UNDYING MONSTER. Rarely screened 
on television, revivals or conventions, the picture 
is atmospheric 6 entertaining, certainly deserving 
of more coverage than it has received. With only 
three major pictures to his credit, Dario Argento 
has caused a bit of a fervor among horror film fans. 
Richard Menello tries to explain why. Then, Argento's 
collaborator Luigi Cozzi provides some insight into 
Argento the man. Dale Winogura's annotated listing 
of science fiction directors offers a convenient, if 
controversial, method of categorization and will 
hopefully spark some comment among those readers 
who agree § disagree with his classifications. 

There are few among us who, at one time or 
another, hasn't been called upon to justify his 
interest in the cinema of the fantastic. If, on 
those occasions, you've hemmed and hawed for an 
explanation you'll no doubt be able to identify 
with Mark McGee's comments in "Why Are Horror 
Movies So Awful." There are, unfortunately, some 
very good reasons why the mainstream views horror 
and science fiction films with a derogatory attitude. 
Something else often regarded derogatorily is the 
stuffy and pretentious manner with which filmzines, 
PHOTON included, present their film reviews. Our 
"Capsule Reviews" are intended as satire, yet we'll 
be surprised if there aren't at least one or two 
readers who will take them seriouslyl 

With PHOTON #18, the cost of an issue rose 
from 60(t to one dollar. It is our sad duty to 
report that, once again, we will be forced to 
increase the price of the magazine. Skyrocketing 
printing and paper costs and the upping of the 
postal rates make this move an unfortunate but 
necessary one. Beginning with this issue, the 
single copy rate will be $1.50 C$1. 7S outside 
the U.S.). The subscription rate must be raised 
to six issues for $8.00 C$9-S0 outside the U.S.). 

--Mark Frank-- 
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capsule reuieuis 


I£ fantasy film magazines have had a common 
element over the past ten years, it would have to 
be the printing of capsule reviews. Incredibly 
short write-ups, of the sort one would expect to 
find in a TV listing, have been appearing in pro- 
fessional and fan publications since their humble 
beginnings. In keeping with the spirit of our tenth 
anniversary, we have enlisted the aid of Condon 
Hanson and Phillip-Edwin Strong, the Third, authors 
of the forthcoming book, The Definitive Study of the 
Horror Film. What follows below are excerpts from 
their chapter of capsule reviews, from Volume One. 

RATING SYSTEM: 


/****/=EXCELLENT /***/=GOOD /**/=FAIR /BOMB/ 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN /BOMB/ Does 
anyone who is even moderately interested in horror 
movies need to be warned off this tepid little pro- 
grammer? That seems as superfluous as warning a 
gourmet against canned spaghetti. Karloff passed 
this one by. And so should you. 

ATTACK OF THE CRAB MONSTERS /BOMB/ Monster mollusks 
menace Russ Johnson and company on a deserted isle. 
Somewhat reminiscent of an old "Gilligan's Island" 
episode, but perhaps funnier. The screenwriters of 
this film would have us believe that 2S-foot crabs 
would be' articulate enough to slice radio tubes 
neatly in half. And that's early in the' film! 

ATTACK OF THE SO-FOOT WOMAN /**/ Radiation acceler- 
ates the growth of a woman who uses her giant size 
to out-wit her two-timing husband. Allegorical im- 
plications that her size represents her hate makes 
this one a cut above the usual fare. Special effects 
are not quite up to par, but top notch Nathan Hertz 
(Juran) direction overcomes this minor flaw. And 
oh that Allison Hayes!! 

BLACK SLEEP, THE /**/ Somewhat disappointing tale 
of a mad brain surgeon's attempts to revive his dead 
wife, aided by a strong cast of horror favorites. 

Bela Lugosi adds to his already impressive list of 
credits by proving himself a master of mime. 

BLOB, THE /**^/ Plasma-like substance from outer 
space threatens a small community. Rough around 
the edges, the film makes good use of on-location 
photography and was filmed at a time when Steve 
McQueen still cared enough to turn in an enthusiastic 
performance . 

BLOOD OF DRACULA /**/ A tightly knit, unpretentious 
suspenser in the spirit of the early Val Lewton 
films. Student in a girl’s school is corrupted by 
one of her teachers. Try to ignore some of the more 
juvenile aspects of the script and concentrate on 
Herbert L. Strock's deft direction. Not for the 
small fry. 

BRIDES OF DRACULA /*/ Still another tasteless Hammer 
entry. This time it's an effeminate blond vampire 
who causes havoc first by molesting his mother, then 
by making love to Dr. Van Helsing, ending it all by 
prancing about a girl's dormitory chasing the young 
woman. For lovers of old EC comics only. 

CREEPING UNKNOWN, THE /***/ Fast paced meller concer- 
ning an astronaut who returns to earth infected with 
some cosmic growth. Veteran actor Brian Donlevy is 
excellent as Dr. Quatermass, a character to be used 
later in a series of inferior sequels. 

CURSE OF THE DEMON /*%/ Hal Chester probably thought 
veteran horror director Jacques Tourneur would be 
able to make an exciting movie out of this silly 
piece of fluff about a devil cult in London. But 


advancing age apparently forces Tourneur to sub- 
stitute talk for action (unless, of course, Lewton 
was totally responsible for the success of those 
early RKO flicks) , and even the hoaky monster foot- 
age tacked onto the beginning and end of the film 
couldn't raise it above its second feature status. 

Even Dana Andrews looks bored. Or drunk. 

THE CICLOPS /**/ So-so special effects and uneven 
story benefit from a sympathetic title character in 
this early Bert Gordon effort. And it's always good 
to see James Craig again. 

DAI THE EARTH STOOD STILL, THE /**/ Space visitor 
explains that earth people are too incompetent to 
solve their own difficulties. Of course, no real 
solution to a very real problem is provided in this 
superslick production which seems to be a plea for 
a fascist police state controlled by machines. This 
point seems to be overlooked by enthusiastic fans of 
this film. It's okay, but let's not get carried 
away. 

DEADLY MANTIS, THE /***/ Polar disturbances are traced 
to a prehistoric insect. Lively tale does not rely 
on visual razzle-dazzle for its entertainment. Razor 
sharp performances and documentary flavor make this 
story even more terrifying. 


DEVIL'S BRIDE, THE /*/ The Devil may care about this 
silly, confusing story, but no one else should. 
Possibly the worst ending in motion picture history. 

It seems only natural that Chris Lee should walk off 
the set of this picture and onto POOR DEVIL. 

DRACULA /****/ Forty years haven't taken the chill 
out of this Tod Browning classic. Bela Lugosi re- 
mains the only actor to be identified with the vam- 
pire count. Keep the lights on for this one. 

EQUINOX /**/ Engrossing art-house horror film which 
finds four teenagers challenging the supernatural 
forces. Shocking climax where evil triumphs over 
good makes a strong comment about our times. 

FLAME BARRIER, THE /**h/ An effective blend of 
jungle adventureand sci-fi action as a search party 
discovers the horrible fate of a missing astronaut. 
Fever pitched climax has made this once ignored film 
a television classic. 

THE FLY /*/ Bungling scientist mixes his atoms with 
those of a fly. Talky, silly horror film might have 
made a fair half-hour TV show. As it stands, however, 
useless padding cheats audience of anticipated action 
which was later delivered in a much less pretentious 
sequel . 


Pictured below, authors Condon Hanson (left) and 
Phillip-Edwin Strong III on their estate in Boston, 
Massachusetts, 
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FORBIDDEN PLANET /**/ Spacemen are menaced by a mad 
scientist, his robot, and a Disney cartoon. Interesting 
Id-monster concept is lost in this overblown Holly- 
wood space opera version of Shakespeare's Tempest. 
Patronizing and juvenile, script writer's idea of a 
comic high point comes when the robot belches. 

FRANKENSTEIN 1970 /***/ Solid entry in the Franken- 
stein series. Producer's serious intentions to up- 
date the story are revealed early in the film when 
the traditional cliche opening is dispelled, making 
way for a far more inventive middle and end. Shock 
ending packs a punch! 

FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON /**'*/ A distinguished cast 
in a fine adaptation of Jules Verne's classic. Story 
does not resort to artificial inducement of monsters 
for a change. Directed with his usual skill by Byron 
(WAR OF THE WORLDS) Haskin. 

GIANT CLAN /*"'/ Kids will be delighted by this fast- 
paced story about a flying menace from outer space. 
Parents will not only get a kick out of the hoaky 
monster but, at the same time, will rest easy knowing 
it won't scare the small fry. 


GIANT FROM THE UNKNOWN A Spanish warrior is 

returned to life and begins a quest of blood lust. 

Mote that producers did not use unconvincing matte 
and split screen shots but, instead, created their 
giant by clever use of perspective backgrounds, 
imagery, and camera focus techniques. 

HAND OF DEATH /**/ Experimental nerve gas slowly 
poisons a well-meaning scientist, transforming him 
into a monster. A short and sweet little sleeper in 
which John Agar waives the use of a stunt man and 
proves (once and for all) that he is more than just 
"Mr. Shirley Temple" in this one man tour de force. 

HORROR OF DRACULA /*%/ Undignified, lackluster version 
of the Bram Stoker novel in unencumbered by anything 
resembling good taste. There's a murder of one sort 
or another every fifteen minutes, prov.ing that Hammer's 
main commodity is certainly not horror but sadism and 
violence. As usual, the low budget confines most 
of the story to interiors, creating sort of an analogy: 
the film never sees the light of day. Terence Fisher's 
pedestrian direction is the final salt on the wound. 
Suffers from tired blood. 

HOUSE OF USHER /****/ Already a legend in its own time, 
this was the first, the best, in the series of AIP 
Poe films. Floyd Crosby's camera captures all the 
brooding mood of Usher Mansion, while Corman directs 
with an unusual flourish. Vincent Price proves him- 
self to be one of our more polished actors. This 
inventive motion picture has often been imitated, 
but never duplicated. And be on the look-out for the 
stew-pot sequence, courtesy of Richard Matheson. 

HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL /***/ Bill (ROSEMARY'S BABY) 
Castle pulls another rabbit out of his hat with 
this tongue-in-cheek tale of witches, ghosts and 
goblins with Vincent Price inviting everybody to 
spend the night in his haunted house. The cast seems 
to have a great time -- so will you. 

INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN /**/ Blame radiation again, 
this time for shrinking six footer Grant Williams 
to the size of a pin-head. In spite of sincere per- 
formances and pseudo-philosophic ending, this im- 
pertinence proves to be little more than an exercise 
for the studio's special effects department. Might 
also be good for a few unintentional laughs. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE MAN /**/ Ambitious little film about 
an executed killer who is accidentally returned to 
life. Often more effective than some of its big- 
budgeted brothers. 

INNOCENTS, THE /*%/ Insane governess imag-ines that 
she sees ghosts. A well-meaning dramatization of 
Henry James' Turn of the Screw tries unsuccessfully 
to mix psychological overtones into an old fashioned 
spook story. What is left is a pretentious , talky 
and vague conglomeration of sexual frustrations 
written by a man best suited to the sub ject. .. author 
Truman Capote. 

INVASION OF THE BOOT SNATCHERS /**/ Pod monsters in- 


vade small California town. Space invasion theme 
handled much better in Pal's WAR OF THE WORLDS. In 
spite of film's deserved failure at the box office, 
this picture has managed to achieve some sort of 
status among sci-fi cultists. See it and judge for 
yourself. Pre-podsterous! 

KING DINOSAUR /**/ Imaginative, lively tale of inter- 
planetary exploration to a new planet. Nova, resem- 
bling prehistoric earth. Low budget often detracts 
from the production, but what the film lack financially 
in makes up for in spirit. 

KING KONG /**h/ Giant ape breaks loose in New York. 

It's old fashioned, dated, and special effects have 
come a long way since its original release. Film 
still manages to raise a few hairs. The kids should 
especially like it. 

LAST MAN ON EARTH /***/ Richard Matheson's chilling 
novel is not altogether successfully transferred to 
the screen, but it is still a thriller. Vincent 
Price gives a bravura performance as the only human 
left in a world of vampires. Atmospheric yarn should 
not be watched alone. 

LOST WORLD, THE /***%/ All Star cast adds new luster 
to familiar Conan Doyle story about a lost plateau 
of prehistoric monsters. Producer Irwin Allen wisely 
persuaded Willis O'Brien to abandon his primitive 
animation techniques in favor of more realistic live- 
action animals. And when you get tired of looking at 
the monsters, there's always curvacious Jill St. John! 

MAGIC SWORD, THE /***/ Director Bert I. Gordon has 
matured a great deal since SERPENT ISLAND. With 
tongue firmly in cheek, Gordon cleverly mixes comedy, 
suspense, romance and horror in a tale of knights 
and fair maidens. Fun for kids 8 to 80. 

MAN WHO TURNED TO STONE /***/ Often maligned pro- 
ducer Sara Katzman breaks free of his "Z-King" image 
by making this clever tale of terror. Girl's school 
becomes a prison as students learn they are being 
used for a sinister experiment. Not a classic by any 
means but still an exciting treat. 

MONSTER ON THE CAMPUS /BOMB/ Campus creature chases 
co-ed cuties. Unintentionally funny at times, may 
be the worst film ever made. Veteran horror director 
Jack Arnold should have quit while he was ahead. 

Even Arthur Franz looks confused and Joe Gershanson 
should have stuck to musical direction. 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD /*/ It's Saturday night at 
the butcher shop in this steal of Richard Matheson's 
"I Am Legend." Panders to the lowest common denom- 
inator with graphic close-ups of flesh-eating ghouls. 
Tasteless movie trash. 


PLANET OF THE APES /**/ Chuck Heston grits his teeth 
through this turgid collection of monkey-shines, high 
on action and low on intellect. Surprise ending stolen 
from those old suspense and supernatural comic books 
of the '50's. Except those comic stories were shorter 
than this movie. Clever monkey make-up, if that's 
your idea of a good time. 

QUEEN OF OUTER SPACE /'<**/ Successful transfer of 
comic art style to film, featuring such camp stars 
as Zsa Zsa Gabor and Eric Fleming. Sylized direction 
and colorful sets make this predecessor to BATMAN 
and BARBARELLA way ahead of its time. But what would 
you expect from two top-notch writers like Ben Hecht 
and Charles Beaumont? Too bad the critics missed 
the point. 

ROCKETSHIP X-M /BOMB/ Poorly made cheapie hurried 
into release to cash in on the publicity of DESTIN- 
ATION MOON. Kurt Neumann should have studied George 
Pal's pictures before attempting this farce, par- 
ticularly WAR OF THE WORLDS, Bet Wyatt Earp and Mike 
Nelson would like to forget this one. 

ROSEMARY'S BABY /*%/ The Devil is raising hell again, 
this time with Mia Farrow as his unwilling bride-to- 
be in this formula shocker. With his films (REPULSIO.N, 
VAMPIRE KILLERS, MACBETH) adding fuel to a festering 

C oontinued on 


page 23) 
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"Hammond Hall, at the turn of the century, when the 
age-old mystery of the Hammond monster was at last 
revealed to all England, That mystery, which altho 
by 2900 had become a legend, was indeed a tragedy 
and constant threat to the lives of all the seem- 
ingly-doomed members of the House of Hammond,,," 

So began the prologue (by the voice of actor 
Bramwell Fletcher) to THE UNDYING MONSTER, a 
tight little horror -mystery film of 1942 that has 
suffered a considerable lack of recognition over 
the years. This neglect can be initially attribu- 
ted to the way in which major horror themes were 
exploited and neatly commercialized by studios of 
that decade. The film has been referred to (when 
referred to at all) by Denis Gifford in his book 
Movie Monsters as a "brilliant little film" and 
Carlos Clarens has cited it as "a superior were- 
wolf story." Perhaps a little understanding of 
the era in which it was produced can serve to dem- 
onstrate the factors that contributed to the film's 
brilliance. The all-too-real horrors of the Second 
World War did not threaten the production of horror 
films in the early forties, as people welcomed a 
catharsis to the troubled times by the fantastic 
thrillers on the screen. However, in the hands of 
mediocre craftsmen, they were to merely serve as 
the cheapest kind of movie diversion, degrading the 
masterful creations of the proceeding ten years. 

Silly and careless productions such as those that 
came out of Monogram provided a testimony to this and 
well-known horror personalities became prey to this 
indifference, debasing the genre considerably. Stu- 
dios such as Universal and Columbia continued to 
grind out their quota of chillers, which were expec- 
ted to net a small profit with no reconcilliation 
for their lack of quality. The producers concluded 
that the market for such films would never die off. 


BEL0V\': Halliwell Hobbes warns Heather Angel not to 
venture out onto the rooky lane on a frosty night, 
RIGHT! The investigation of the eerie Hammond crypt 
uncovers a statue of some weird hybrid beast guard- 
ing the tomb of Sir Reginald Hammond, (Left to 
right: Heather Thatcher, John Howard, Heather Angel 
Bramwell Fletcher and James Ellison.) 



and there would always be an audience oblivious to 
even the harshest criticism of reviewers. As a re- 
sult of this opportunism, the horror film stagnated. 
Now and then, another major studio would venture in- 
to the genre. In 1942, 20th Century Fox was ap- 
proached by Bryan Foy, an American producer of low- 
budget co-features and whodunits since 1924, who 
presented the material for UNDYING MONSTER to the 
studio. Foy hired John Brahm to direct, who had been 
working in England on several cleverly-done mystery 
thrillers, and the result was an unusually ingenious 
collaboration which unfortunately was unable to sus- 
tain the weight of its overly-hyped competition. 

For the benefit of those who may not be fam- 
iliar with the film, a recap of the story would be 
appropos. Our tale is set in Olde Cornwall on the 
southwestern tip of England, where the bleak moor- 
lands are broken by rugged, craggy tors that dot 
the coast. The plot is centered around the death 
of the servant girl, Kate O'Malley, who was found 
in a coma near the cliffs. Miss Helga Hammond 
finds her brother, Oliver, unconscious near Kate's 
body, and his spaniel is found horribly mangled 
nearby. When Oliver awakens in Hammond Hall, he 
gives a chilling account of the incident to his 
sister and Dr. Geoff Cobert, the family physician, 
Oliver relates how he awoke in the light after 
fighting something horrible and unseen, and it is 
here that references are made to the curse that 
has been hanging over the heads of the Hammonds' 
for years. 

Scotland Yard is called in to investigate 
under the order of Inspector Craig, an old friend of 
the Hammonds', and London's top scientific crimino- 
logist, Mr. Robert Curtis, is summoned to work on the 
case. In a dialogue between Helga and Craig, 
we learn that her grandfather (a brave and gallant 
soldier) had killed himself on the rocky lane sev- 
eral years back after he had seen "it". The Hammond 
legend is revealed, something to the effect that 
centuries ago, one of their ancestors sold his 
soul to the devil, and still lives in a secluded 
room in Hammond Hall, issuing forth at intervals to 
sacrifice human life in order to prolong his own. 

The entire household is unnerved? Walton, their 
faithful butler, lurks about vmeasily and the maid 
screams at the slamming of the front door by the wind. 

The investigation takes us to Hammond crypt 
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in the cellar. There, the tomb ot Sir Reginald 
Hammond is found, a crusader who fought in King 
Richard's time. A grotesque statue of some hybrid 
canine is found near the tomb, suggesting some- 
thing supernatural. An inscription is found, 
one that is reiterated ominously by Walton through- 
out the film: 

"When store are bright on a frosty night. 

Beware thy bane, on the rooky lane..." 

Kate O'Malley finally succumbs to her comatose con- 
dition, and the strange Mrs. Walton suggests that 
it looked as though Kate had been drugged in addit- 
ion to her bloody ordeal, arousing the suspicions 
of the wary Curtis. 

A particularly chilling scene follows in which 
Mr. Curtis and Inspector Craig examine a tuft of 
coarse hair that Curtis had previously found at the 
scene of the crime. The room lights are diinmed, 
and the hair is placed in a spectroscope and com- 
pared with a spectrum slide of wolf's hair. 

Both appear identical, but the tuft of hair sud- 
denly disappears before their eyes as soon as the 
light strikes it, and Craig frighteningly exclaims: 
"Perhaps there are still some things in this world 
that science hasn't found out about." 

Finally, Curtis obtains a sample of Kate O'Mal- 
ley's blood and finds it to contain cobra venom ex- 
tract. Breaking into Dr. Cobert's lab he finds a 
vial containing the same venom. Curtis accuses the 
doctor of injecting it into her veins in order to 
prevent her from ever regaining consciousness, but 
It is revealed that the venom got into her system 
through the scratches of whatever had killed her. 

An unearthly howl is heard, and the monster en- 
ters the Hammond house, stealing into Helga's bed- 
room and abducting her. It carries her off into 
the rocky lane, with Curtis in hot pursuit. It 
finally puts her down on the rocks, and climbs to 
the top of the cliff where the monster meets a 
policeman's bullet. His horrible visage dissipa- 
tes, revealing the face of - - Oliver Hammond, the 
unfortunate victim of lycanthropy whom Dr. Cobert 
had been treating with cobra venom extract in the 
hope that it would "straighten out the dreadful kink 


in his brain which he had inherited from his ances- 
tors! " 

UNDYING MONSTER was an atmospheric production, 
whose particularly British-flavored cast featured 
a number of Heathers, Halliwells and Holmes'. Filmed 
at the Pox Studio in Hollywood, there were only 
two American actors in the film: 

John Howard, a leading man in various "B" 
pictures of the '30*s and 40 's (including the 
Bulldog Drummond saries, 1937 - 39), competently 
played Oliver H amm ond who had no knowledge of his 
unfortunate afflication. 

James Ellison, familiar to many a western fan 
of the forties, was cast in the role of Inspector 
Curtis. Ellison's performance was almost a carica- 
tiure of the whodunit detective, with his rapid, 
probing, ratiocinative dialogue conjuring up a cross 
between Sherlock Holmes and William Powell. 

Bramwell Fletcher played Dr. Cobert in a suave, 
nasal performance, often suspected as the villain. 
Fletcher can be remembered as Trilby's suitor in 
SVENGALI (1931), and as the unfortunate Ralph Nort- 
on who died laughing in a straight- jacket after 
tampering with the sacred scroll in THE MUMMY (1932). 
He was last seen in the 1945 production of NIGHT MON- 
STER . 

The part of Walton was played by the late Hal- 
liwell Hobbes, long the impeccable butler of many 
a movie mansion, who gave one of the most convin- 
cing performances in the film. He might best be 
remembered in the DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE of 1932, 
and in the part of Hawkins, the wry old police 
sergeant counterpointing the bumbling Billy Bevan 
in DRACULA'S DAUGHTER (interesting to note that Ed- 
gar Norton played a butler named "Hobbs" in the 
same film). Hobbes was particularly eerie in his 
lumbering about the Hammond estate, always reminding 
the cast that "no Hammond ever ventures into the 
rocky lane on a frosty night." 

Further interesting performances were exhibi- 
ted by Heather Angel in her staunch, but feminine 
role as Helga (who was more recently seen in AIP's 
PREMATURE BURIAL), and by the late Aubrey Mather 
as Inspector Craig, a bearded British character 
actor who long specialized in playing butlers and 
beaming bald-headed little men. He was always 
reminding Curtis that "there are some things that 
can't be explained in the ordinary way." 

Of coiarse, the one element that is mostly re- 
sponsible for raising the sophistication and intel- 
legence of a film from the mediocre (particularly 
the film of a fantastic nature) is the director, 
the really cohesive force in a motion picture. 

John Brahm (formerly Hans Brahm) was a German dir- 
ector who had created a series of mood-drenched 
melodramas in the forties, and who in 1936 went to 
work in the United Kingdom via Hollywood. Mr. 


The beast steals into Helga's room and abduats her. 
In the film the monster’s face and form were always 
kept in an abundance of shadow, The actor here is 
apparently a double for John Howard. 





BELOW: The beast carries Relga aavoss the rooky 
lane as Dr. Cohort (Fletcher) arouahes behind a 
rock. This -publicity still reveals the atmospheric 
set of stork blaal and whites. RIGHT: English bob- 
bies shoot the beast as it climbs the lane to its 
doom. 



Brahm later delegated his talents to television 
where he directed hundreds of TV dramas, many of 
his finer works appearing on Alfred Hitchcock P^ - 
sents. (A superb example of Brahmsian horror ap- 
peared in The Cheaters episode of the Thriller 
series, from an original story by Robert Bloch). 
Some of the films of the genre that highlighted his 
career were THE LODGER, the Jack-the-Ripper tale of 
1944 which has been remade several times, and THE 
MAD MAGICIAN in 1954. (The latter was patterned 
after his old friend Bryan Foy s 1953 HOUSEOF 
WAX.) Brahm's flair for suspenseful direction was 
never fully realized by the motion picture public 
and, according to film historian Leslie Halliweli, 
his great virtues of visual taste and dramatic bal- 
ance were unable to sustain his career. 

Characteristic of the superior job Brahm did 
with THE UNDYING MONSTER was the ominous mood he 
created with Lucien Ballard's camera, using an 
abundance of shadow, slow panning and ambiguous 
lighting, and keeping his monster faceless until 


the conclusion. 

For the establishing shot at the start ot the 
story, the camera pans mysteriously around the 
Hammond mansion revealing odd statues of crusaders 
lit by firelight in a truly gothic atmosphere. 

From the outset, Brahm asserts his sombre visual 
style. When the main characters congregate in the 
Hammond crypt, Oliver's great dane jumps out of the 
shadows in a jolting, but harmless display of af- 
fection for his master. Later on, the camera 
slinks through the shadows of Helga's bedroom as 
a hand is chillingly revealed from behind a cur- 
tain, eerily illuminated by the moonlight spill- 
ing in from the window. Such foreboding visuals 
were sadly lacking in most horror efforts of the 
forties, and even the better Universals relied on 
much less imaginative means of visual expression. 

Having had earlier filmmaking experience in 
Europe, Brahm seemed to have absorbed a lot from 
the German expressionistic cinema, and projected 
many of its moody elements into his work. Sty- 
listically, one might feel confident in placing 
Brahm's UNDYING' MONSTER along side the Val Lewton 
films of the forties, Brahm was careful in keep- 
ing his x^erewolf concealed in shadow, and the 
brief glimpses we get of the beast are executed 
with subtle backlighting. In one terrifying shot, 
the monster jumps down from the balcony carrying 
the white-clad heroine, its coarse features vignet- 


ted by moonlight in the courtyard. In a further 
attempt to convey the supernatural, Brahm speeded 
up the camera as the monster scaled the rocky lane, 
an effect which gave itself away somewhat comical- 
ly when the camera was stopped and combined with 
normal movement in the same scene. An interesting 
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set was devised by art directors Richard Day and 
Louis Creber (whose son Williant Creber created the 
poly-urethane city for the PLANET OF THE APES ser- 
ies some 25 years later), complete with grotesque, 
lifeless trees and rocks contrasted with the stark 
whiteness of a sky cycloraraa, a set strangely rem- 
iniscent of the "exteriors" in FRANKENSTEIN and 
even more so of Menzies' beautiful tree-and-sand- 
pit studio recreation for INVADERS FROM MARS. 

Oddly enough, credit for makeup was omitted, 
but the monster remained as a peculiarly horrifying 
one to behold. Brahm's werewolf resembled a cross 
between the unfortunate Andreas Obry (Matt Willis) 
in RETURN OF THE VAMPIRE and that of Steve Rich's 
portrayal of Duncan Marsh as the unwilling victim 
of unscrupulous science in Columbia's THE WEREWOLF 
of 1956. What made this lycanthrope unique was the 
way in which the final and only shot of the monster's 
face was executed. Unlike the previous collabora- 
tion of Jack Pierce and effects ace John P. Fulton 
for the WOLFMAN in which Chaney's metamorphosis was 
made with a series of articulate dissolves (a more 
elaborate version of this appeared four years later 
in HOUSE OF DRACULA) , John Howard's transition was 
curiously accomplished with the traveling matte 
process in which the matte conforming to Howard's 
face was slowly faded out, revealing more normal 
features in the final stages of the superimposition. 
The eerie effect was somewhat apparent in the pec- 
uliar fringing of the werewolf's head as a bullet 
was fired into his skull by an awestruck policeman, 
and the grotesque manner in which Howard grimaced 
and snarled his way to his doom (bringing an end to 
the Hammond curse and to the film) remains as one 
of the most overlooked scenes in horror cinema. 

Credit for the effect can probably be given to the 
late Fred Sersen, the "house special effects man" 
at Fox, who may best be remembered for his genius 
with mattes in creating the fire sequence in IN 
OLD CHICAGO. 

In true whodunit style, Brahm successfully 
diverted the audience's suspicion from character 
to character. Walton lumbers about Hammond Hall, 
always appearing apprehensive, and mysteriously 
burns a piece of Oliver's scarf that would tend 
to incriminate his master. Dr. Corbet erases an 
incriminating set of footprints in the crypt as 
if by accident, and consistently resents Curtis' 
cross-examinations. No one would ever suspect 
Oliver, as it was he who was supposedly attacked 
by the beast. Suspicion of the characters is 
heightened through bits of threatening dialogue: 

Walton: "There are some things that are 

beyond the understanding of those 
who walk this earth I" 

To Mrs. Walton: "Keep quietl Do you want to add 
add another crime to all the 
others?" . 

Dr. Cobert: "Why don't we send this fellow Curtis 

packing?" 

The film gave an interesting account of lycan-^ 
thropy. The foreboding omen "When Stars are Bright 
succeeded the ever-popular "Even a Man who is Pure 
at Heart" from THE WOLFMAN produced one year earl- 
(aontinued on page 36) 
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It was without much fanfare that Dario Argento 
burst upon the international film scene in 1970 with 
THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE, an instant hit in 
Europe which proved to be a sleeper of colossal pro- 
portions in the United States. Fans of horror and 
suspense lauded this modest little thriller as an 
expertly crafted film, and big things were expected 
from Argento in the years to come. Many critics 
joined in the praise, and in Italy he was being 
hailed as "The New Hitchcock," a title that was soon 
to prove both rash and inappropriate. 

When he completed his second item, THE CAT 
O'NINE TAILS, National General snatched it up for 
distribution in the U.S., and visions of greenbacks 
danced in their heads. After all, it had two 
American stars, Karl Malden and James Franciscus, 
and wasn't Argento's brand of terror proven box 
office magic? It was not until National General 
took a good, hard look at what they had bought that 
they realized they had been double-crossed; Argento 
had cooked up some kind of artsy-fartsy film! where 
was the traditional suspense, where was the emotion, 
where was the plot? Realizing that this would not set 
the world on fire, THE CAT O'NINE TAILS was dumped on 
a horror double bill, and was universally bombed by 
the American critics, with the notable exception of 
some New York magazines (most especially Cue ) . In 
contrast to this, THE CAT O'NINE TAILS waFToth an 
artistic and a commercial success in Europe. This 
dichotomy may best be explained by the fact that 
U.S. critics don't think very much of Howard Hawks 
or Sergio Leone either.. 

It is with THE CAT O'NINE TAILS, however, that 
Argento's style becomes interesting enough for any 
kind of evaluation. The earlier film, THE BIRD WITH 
THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE., is a competently made little 
shocker, with some nice character touches, but cer- 
tainly nothing more than that. The performances are 
adequate and perhaps, in the case of Tony Musante 
and Enrico Maria Salerno, a bit more, but Argento's 
treatment of his material is totally straightforward, 
his editing style utterly traditional, and his mis- 
en-scene a bit ragged. The central problem with the 
film is that the images are always tied to Argento's 
screenplay, which contains some pleasantly bizarre 
moments, but which for the most part is pretty ordin- 
ary. If one thinks that THE BIl-D WITH THE CRYSTAL 
PLUMAGE is Argento's best film, then we are left with 


the proposition that he is nothing more than a 
slightly above-average director who can assemble 
traditional elements of the horror-suspense genre 
with efficiency, thus creating films that are pleasant 
to watch, but certainly unworthy of serious consider- 
ation. It is precisely the fact that in his later 
two films, THE CAT O'NINE TAILS and FOUR FLIES ON 
GREY VELVET, the narratives are so \animportant to his 
visuals that he can create films that are so well 
constructed, while his plots lurch from absurdity to 
absurdity till they grind to a halt. Argento's mas- 
tery of editing and camera movements assert themselves 
over the limp screenplays until, in FOUR FLIES ON GREY 
VELVET, he has effectively liberated himself from all 
narrative concerns in order to experiment with formal 
techniques. The reason that THE CAT O'NINE TAILS is 
so weak in many places is that Argento is still strug- 
gling with things like plausability (he shares with 
Hitchcock a dislike for critics' concern with plaus- 
ability) and character development. In THE BIRD WITH 
THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE, Story and script dictate the 
film's visual style, while in THE CAT O'NINE TAILS 
story and screenplay are in conflict with technique 
and It is often those scenes least tied to the plot 
that succeed most. Finally, with FOUR FLIES, the 
script is merely hn excuse for the visuals, a series 
of situations ripe for Argento's creative elaboration. 

THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE initiated a new 
vogue for the previously defunct suspense-thriller 
genre and spawned over a hundred imitations, with 
titles like FIVE GRASSHOPPERS IN SILK SCARVES. Up 
until this time, the suspense-thriller was the province 
of only a few directors, including Mario Bava, Riccardo 
Freda and Antonio Margheriti. Argento would soon prove 
more consequential than any of them, with only Bava 
posing any kind of a challenge to his reputation. How- 
ever, after studying most of their films it becomes 
apparent that even Bava must bow to Argento's greater 
skill, Margheriti's films can occasionally be amiable 
diversions, but more often they're just boring and 
foolish, and tho SNOW DEVILS is a lot of fun, his other 
science fiction and horror epics cannot be justified in 
any way. 

Bava is a more difficult enigma to unravel. He is 
obviously a director of great talent, and his experience 
as a lighting director and cameraman has served him in 
good stead throughout his career. The trouble is, he 
is simply too uneven, having made some of the worst 
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and best horror-suspense films in recent memory. For 
every distinguished effort, such as DANGER DIABOLXK. , 
BLACK SUNDAY and BLACK SABBATH, there are equally dis- 
reputable films, like TWITCH OF THE DEATH NERVE ^d 
BARON BLOOD. The experiment with blue lighting in 
WHAT! is interesting, but this one formal experiment 
cannot support his pedestrian direction of the rest 
of the picture. For anyonfe really interested in 
Bava's style, his most revealing film is BLACK 
SABBATH. With it's triple episode structure, it per- 
fectly mirrors his strengths and weaknesses. The 
first episode is very good, the second utter trash 
and the third often superb. However, Argento packs 
more technical virtuosity into one film than Bava 
does in ten, and Argento' s technique never falls 
apart as Bava's often does. 

In considering THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE, 
we remember best Tony Musante trapped in the glass 
anteroom of the art gallery, impotently pounding on 
the locked glass doors while Eva Renzi is being attacked 
by the mysterious psychopath in the gallery. This is 
an interesting metaphor for Musante's part in the film 
for, despite his harrowing brushes with death through- 
out, he can take no definite steps against his attacker 
because he doesn't know who it is. Musante is to be 
acted upon without being able to initiate action, and 
this culminates in his inability to prevent the psycho- 
path from trying to do away with the one he loves most, 
Suzy Kendall. Musante is intellectually impotent 
even before the film begins. A writer who of late has 
been unable to write, he has lost all inspiration and 
not even his trip to Rome has been able to re-awaken 
his dormant abilities. In the end, he cannot even 
save himself from the assassin's blade, and only the 
timely arrival of the police (in a subjective camera 
shot that prefigures the camera-as-murderer setup in 
later films) prevents his being sliced into neat 
little pieces. It is important to note that nothing 
said in the film expresses this concept of impotence 
as eloquently as the shot of Musante trapped behind 
the glass door. 

However, Argento 's red herrings are often grat- 
uitious, created merely to prevent us from discovering 
who the murderer really is. The ridiculous false 
ending, as well as the phoney "attack" in the begin- 
ning which makes the killer seem like a victim, show 
that in THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE Argento is 
more concerned with concealing the killer's identity 


thcin in any of the films that follow. In his later 
thrillers he will be less and less concerned with_ 
"surprise" endings, and more interested in depicting 
the crimes themselves in a visually creative manner. 

There is much suspense in many scenes, such as 
the one where Musante's girlfriend (Ms. Kendall) is 
attacked by the psychopath. The attack is handled 
through the use of a complicated montage. Argento 
constantly cuts from closeups of the girl inside her 
room, piling furniture against the door in the dark- 
ness, to closeups of the killer's hands as he picks 
at the door with the knife in the hallway. This 
montage of closeups continues at an ever increasing 
speed, alternating between the darkness of the room 
and the light of the hallway, between Kendall's face 
and the killer's hands, until it culminates in a 
closeup of the hole the psychopath has wrought in the 
door as his eye appears at it, and we hear Kendall 
scream. This final shot acts as a shock because it 
comes out of nowhere, and is incongruous with the 
cutting pattern established for the scene. It should 
be brought out that, though well done, the scene is 
based on an old shot/counter shot method for creating 
suspense and is nothing radically new. It is a mon- 
tage based on contrast rather than linkage, and it is 
this use of editing that distinguished Argento from 
Hitchcock, who usually uses linkage montage, which is 
more difficult to master. Narratively, this is the 
most cohesive of Argento' s films. The story is modest 
and, tho old hat, reasonably well written. 

For his next film, THE CAT O'NINE TAILS, Argento' s 
script (with Luigi Cozzi) is so complicated that to 
summarize it would take this entire article. Suffice 
it to say that a robbery has been committed at an 
exclusive center for genetic research, some important 
papers stolen, and the thief's would-be blackmailer 
murdered. Franco Arno (Karl Malden) and his little 
niece are walking home one night and overhear a con- 
versation between the thief and blackmailer, and to- 
gether with a journalist named Carlo Giordani (James 
Franciscus) they begin to unravel the mystery. Of 
course, there is a series of murders committed by the 
thief who dresses in black, and before the film has 
ended it has embraced industrial espionage, homo- 
sexuality and the theory that a person's criminal ten- 
dencies can be discovered by studying his chromosomal 
configuration (the old XYY story). Karl Malden, as 
the blind Amo, swings a mean sword-cane, and Catherine 
Spaak looks fine in her nude scene but, for the most 





we do not know why. Strangely enough, the answer to 
"whodunit and why?" is not as interesting as the excel- 
lent manner in which Argento poses the question. The 
denouement, in which it is revealed that a young, 
super-brilliant research scientist committed the mur- 
ders and the robbery to prevent people from finding 
out that he had the unusual XVY criminal chromosomal 
configuration, is not easily guessed, but who cares? 

The suspect had only a small part in the film and 
his motives are pulled out of left field. There is 
no surprise in this discovery, and surprise is what 
whodunit audiences want even more than suspense. Thus 
traditional suspense, rising out of the story and the 
characters, is not present, and neither is the ele- 
ment of surprise that audiences crave so much. What 
is here instead is visual suspense, formal inventive- 
ness and an interesting editing style. 

Through the use of editing, the director manages 
to show us parts of the killer as well as all of his 
crimes. When the blackmailer is killed at the train 
station, Argento cuts from the crowd to an insert of 
the killer's eye in closeup, then back to the crowd. 

In this manner it becomes apparent that the murderer 
is indeed in the crowd himself. During Amo's and 
Giordani's trek thru the graveyard, we cut to another 
closeup of the killer's eye, which tells us that he 
is watching them from nearby. 

The use of overlapping editing plays an integral 
part in the story. When Amo speaks of contacting 
Giordaini , we cut to a shot of the journalist in his 
office for a fraction of a second, cut back to Arno 
talking, and again to Giordani's office for a little 
longer, back to Arno, and finally to the office again 


Some candid views of Dario Argento. BELOW; setting 
up the final shot for FOUR FLIES ON CREI VELVET 
using the high-speed camera, LEFT: Discussing his 
current film project with his father, Salvatore 
(right) and Luigi Cozsi. 
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From THE BIRD WITH THE CRISTAL PLUMAGE. ABOVE: Tony 
Musante, trapped behind glass doors, is unable to 
come to the aid of Eva Renzi, RIGHT; A terrified 
Susy Kendall tries to drive a knife through the eye 
of her assailant. 


part, the story is quite hard to follow. There is a 
very funny scene where Arno and Giordani are forced to 
do a little graverobbing in order to obtain some vital 
information, but Franciscus and Malden look quite be- 
wildered for most of the film. 

Visually, however, Argento has created something 
far superior to THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE. It 
is with this film that he goes from a scriptwriter 
with some directing ability, to someone given to bits 
of brilliance, an artist concerned with' creating a 
complete visual world, and discovering purely formal 
methods for establishing tension. The opening shot 
of the film is symptomatic of Argento's new approach. 

It is night, and the camera prowls around the rooftops, 
passing odd shapes that turn out to be chimney towers, 
moving in arcs to avoid them, but to what purpose? It 
finally stops at the Terzi Institute and we begin to 
realize that the camera is taking the point of view 
of a thief. The rest of the robbery is carried out 
in this manner, and it is not until the theft is com- 
plete that we switch back to an objective point of 
view. Unfortunately, the opening tracking shot is 
marred by the credits, much as Welles' similar shot 
in TOUCH OF EVIL. But even with the credits, by 
skillfully manipulating the audience, Argento has 
managed to create suspense. Not the type of suspense 
associated with imminent danger, but one resulting 
from the eerie appearance of ominous shapes, as well 
as Argento's use of the tracking shot. At first, we 
do not know what is happening; then we become a party 
to the theft. We are made a part of the crime. 

So it is that we are made aware of certain facts 
while denied others. We know, for example, how the 
crime was committed down to the smallest detail, but 
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Scenes from THE CAT O’NINE TAILS. ABOVE: The killer 
(Aide ReggianiJ meets his doom at the bottom of an 
elevator shaft in the bloody oHmax, LEFT: Argento 
takes special care with his murder sequences. In 
this case, the weapon is an oncoming train. FAR LEFT 
In an amusing scene, James Franoisaus tries his 
hand at graverobbing. 


as Arno enters. This helps to effectively bridge the 
chronological and spatial gaps in the story. 

Another interesting use of editing occurs in the 
end. The killer falls thru the skylight of the Terzi 
building and a longshot of his fall (looking down from 
the skylight) is intercut with a closeup of his hands 
as the rope turns them to pulp. Finally, we cut back 
to the skylight looking down on the dead man, and over 
this shot we hear Arno's little niece, whom the killer 
had claimed to have murdered, calling to her uncle. 

This is the final shot in the film; we do not see 
little Lori's release or her reunion with Arno. As a 
matter of fact, Giordani is last seen with a knife 
sticking in his shoulder and, while it can be inferred 
that he freed Lori, none -of this is ever shown. This 
type of ending, which occurs again in FOUR FLIES ON 
GREY VELVET, is not for those who demand utter realism 
and the tying up of all loose ends, but it does allow 
for maximum impact on the audience after the proceeding 
frenzied violence. We progress from Giordani's strug- 
gle with the killer, to the police chasing the culprit 
across the rooftops, to Arno catching him, to his 
bloody demise, with no let-up in the action or pace. 

To permit some emotional epilogue would give the aud- 
ience a breather, or an outlet for the tension built 
up to that point. This is precisely what Argento 
wants to avoid, since he wishes to deny us the clean- 
sing, cathartic happy ending that we are all waiting 
for. Thus, we are left without the reason for the 
violence and positive knowledge of Lori's safety to 
make it all worthwhile. Instead, Argento leaves us 
with only the violence to remember. This is a state- 
ment of style over narrative; it is not what is 
happening which interests Argento, but the way in 
which it happens. The events of the ending is to em- 
phasize the nightmarish world of evil and violence. 

By concentrating on the killer at the end, the various 
subjective camera setups from the beginning fall into 
place and suggest a logic to the director's approach. 
Argento's world is one of continual darkness and evil, 
with strange forces waiting to snatch up the unwary 
and fling them into a pit of chaotic violence. Even 
the most gentle of souls, Arno, is capable of violence 
when Lori is threatened. It is no coincidence that 
priests and religion are almost totally absent from 
these three films. The only time a priest ever appears 
is in THE CAT O'NINE TAILS, and he is a contestant in 
a cursing contest! Perhaps the most peaceful character 
in the film is the other participant in that contest, 
a small-time cat burglar named Gigi the Loser. Gigi 
knows that he will always get caught, but he keeps 
plugging away at his trade. 

With FOUR FLIES ON GREY VELVET, Dario Argento 
reaches his goal of tailoring his script to his direc- 
ting style. He weaves a web of terror and paranoia 


(indeed, the only director more paranoid than Argento 
is Fritz Lang) , as a young jazz drummer named Roberto 
(Michael Brandon) finds that a mysterious character 
has been following him for the past few weeks. He con- 
fronts this mystery man in a dark, deserted theatre 
and accidentally kills him (or so Roberto thinks). 
Suddenly, a character dressed in black and wearing a 
bizarre mask pops up in the balcony and snaps pictures 
of Roberto and his "victim," but he disappears before 
Roberto can do anything to stop him. The young musician 
tries to forget the horrible incident, but soon photos 
that the puppet-man took begin turning up in Roberto's 
house and he is forced to tell his wife (Mimsy Farmer) 
about the killing. 

At the same time, those close to Roberto are being 
threatened and, in the case of his maid, even murdered. 
Roberto goes to a homosexual private detective (played 
with wit and flair by Jean Pierre Merielle) for aid, 
but soon the private eye is also killed. Concerned 
for his wife's welfare, Roberto sends her to the country, 
but back in the city he has a fling with his wife's 
cousin (Francine Racitte) . Soon, she too joins the maid 
at Forest Lawn, so Roberto resolves to meet the killer 
and blast him with a newly purchased revolver. The 
murderer arrives and is revealed to be his wife, whose 
hatred for her own father had driven her insane since 
childhood. When her father died of natural causes, 
she married a handy father-substitute (Roberto) and 
decided to take out her maniacal hatred on him. She 
almost succeeds but for the timely arrival of Roberto's 
eccentric friend Godfrey (Bud Spencer in a superb bit) 
who saves the day. She runs off in the family car 
and smashes into a truck. 

This is, by far, Argento's best film. It is here 
that the subjective camera-as-criminal technique reaches 
its peak. When the killer goes to meet the man Roberto 
thinks he has killed, we are the killer. As the "dead" 
man- turns his back to the camera (having just asked 
for more money to keep silent) we watch as a big candle- 
holder is raised and, in a fast-forward tracking shot, 
we become the killer who bashes the poor fellow's 
head in. This continues until, in a surprising cut, 
the camera switches to the victim's point-of-view for 
a second as the weapon bludgeons the cam.era lens. 

Another example of radical cutting occurs when 
Roberto's wife holds him at bay with a gun. She fires, 
we cut to a super-closeup of his shoulder and we see 
the bullet enter it in slow-motion, after which we cut 
to a longer shot of Roberto falling back at normal 
speed. This type of editing, coupled with a constantly 
roaming, mobile camera, has come to define Argento's 
visual style, which is becoming more and more refined 
with each film. 

Michael Brandon and Mim.sy Farmer are effective 
in their respective roles, but the really excellent 
playing comes from Merielle and Spencer. Spencer is 
particularly convincing as a hermit who lives on the 
outskirts of town, an intellectual bum nicknamed "God" 
who scorns the metallic jungle of the city. There is 
an interesting comment on society when Roberto meets 
God at a special "Coffin Show" where the latest in 
streamlined coffins are on display for you to try on 
for size. To Argento, Godfrey represents a viable al- 
ternative to the evil metropolis that spawns blackmailers 
and psychopaths. 

In the end, we even feel sorry for the killer. 
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treated so horribly by her father and the doctors at 
the asylum. Is it any wonder that she has become even 
more crazed and vengeful over the years? Jean Pierre 
Merielle gives us one of Argento's more memorable losers 
in Arosio, the seedy private eye who has never solved 
a case; an utter failure until Roberto hires him. His 
mook confidence masks a hopelessness which all of 
Argento's characters possess. This is Arosio's first 
success and he solves the case but, ironically enough, 
he is destroyed by it. 

Music plays an important role in Argento’s films. 
The scores for all three films were composed by Ennio 
Morricone, arguably the most important composer on the 
scene today. Morricone's music is invaluable for cre- 
ating suspense and eerie effects, and Argento uses this 
music to set the tone for each scene. In retrospect, 
it is also interesting to note that Argento often uses 
music to pace a scene and give it a tempo all its own. 
One remembers the chilling perversity of Morricone's 
lullaby theme for THE CAT O'NINE TAILS, a beautiful 
serene piece of music which introduces a film of sadism 
and violence. The terror is often contrasted against 
music of this type, and Morricone's use of voices as 
instruments, as well as strange electronic effects, 
creates a mood of uneasiness, since any usual "Holly- 
wood" music would anchor us in the real world. 

Argento's universe, on the other hand, is one where 
there is constant suffering, people continually crying 
for help, strange -voices driving madmen to violent 
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SOME PERSONAL REFLECTIONS ON THE DIRECTOR 

BY Luigi Cozzi 


In September of 19^0, a son was born to motion 
picture executive Salvatore Argento and his wife, 

Elda Luxardo , a Brazilian photographer. The boy 
was named Dario and, even as a young child, he grew 
up with a strong desire to become involved in the 
fascinating world of filmmaking. 

While still quite young, Dario became a con- 
tributing writer to one of the major daily papers 
in Rome, "Paese Sera", where he wrote mostly film 
reviews. Shortly thereafter, he met and married 
Marisa, a blond secretary in one of Rome’s leading 
press offices. With the birth of their daughter, 
Fiore, times became rather hard and the Argento's 
worked long hours just to sustain themselves. 

Still, Dario was determined to break into the 
film industry. Finally, he received his big oppor- 
tunity when Sergio Leone, king of what has come to 
be known as the spaghetti-western, commissioned 
Argento and Bernardo Bertolucci (LAST TANGO IN PARIS) 
to write the original storyboards for his next epic, 
which was to be titled ONCE UPON A TIME IN THE WEST. 
Realizing that the chance they had hoped for had 
arrived, both writers labored long and hard to pro- 
duce something Leone would like and, of course, 
their work was ultimately accepted. 

As word got around about the Leone storyboard, 
offers started coming in to write new scripts, most- 
ly westerns. Having earned only_ $800 each for their 
Leone project, both Dario and Bernardo realized that 
they would have to work quite hard to earn a living 
as writers. During that period Argento worked out 
an impressive array of titles, belonging mostly to 
"B" and "C" grade movies. The readers may recalli 
LA RIVOLUSIONE SESSUALE (SEXUAL REVOLUTION), an al- 
most pornographic epic by Riccardo Ghione COMMANDOS , 
a war movie i TODAY IT'S ME, TOMORROW IT'S YOU, a 
westerns FIVE MAN ARMY, another western; PROBABILITY 
ZERO, another war film; and more and more. 

Argento was then offered the job of writing the 
screenplay for a high-budget film, METTI, UNA SERS 
A GENA, which was to star Annie Girardot, Florinda 
Bolkan and Tony Musante, Although the film turned 


deeds. Morricone's music has affected the horror- 
suspense genre to a great degree. 

This, then, is the universe of Dario Argento. No 
one is without guilt and no one can escape being 
touched by the violence and terror that rules that 
universe. Nobody ever comes out of an Argento film 
totally innocent or totally untouched. 

In the years since Argento became the king of 
the suspense genre, few Italian thrillers have managed 
to equal his, and even fewer have been able to avoid 
copying him in at least some aspects. Among the most 
notable post-Argento thrillers are Tonino Valerii's 
MY DEAR ASSASSIN, Duccio Tessari's DEATH OCCURRED LAST 
NIGHT, and Tessari's dark allegory of revenge, THE 
BLOODY BUTTERFLY, which almost manages to rise to 
the level of Greek tragedy. The most interesting 
challenge to Argento will probably be Sergio Sollima's 
forthcoming thriller A DEVIL IN THE BRAIN. Since 
Sollima has managed to stamp westerns, spy and gang- 
ster films with his unique, anarchistic view of life, 
it will be most interesting to see how he handles a 
psychological thriller. 

After FOUR FLIES ON GREY VELVET, Argento began 
producing and supervising a series of four thrillers 
for RAI-TV in Italy, as well as personally directing 
two of them. More recently, he has been filming his 
first non-thriller, THE FIVE DAYS OF MILAN. But, 
even if he never makes another thriller, it is likely 
that his influence will continue. 



out less well than was expected, it was launched as 
one of the most daring of the new films and garner- 
ed impressive returns at the box-office. Argento 
was beginning to mold his career. 

Having become acquainted with Goffredo Lombardo, 
one of Italy's major producer/releasers, Argento was 
offered a position which required him to revise all 
scripts that Lombardo was not satisfied with. Dario 
accepted, and it was this job which later led him 
to his directorial debut for a film produced by 
Lombardo titled THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE. 

Argento often claitas that he arrived at the 
idea for THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE while 
lying on the beach on holiday in Tunisia. This may 
be partly true, but at least some of the credit must 
be given to Bernardo Bertolucci. According to Dario's 
wife, Bertolucci came to visit one evening extremely 
excited. He had with him a copy of Fredric Brown’s 
mystery The Screaming Statue , which he believed could 
be made into a perfect movie. Bertolucci added that 
he intended to try to buy the rights, so that he 
might direct the picture himself, He left leaving 
Dario a copy of the book in order to get his opin- 
ion on it. 

After reading the mystery, Dario was just as ex- 
cited about its possibilities. He wished, in fact, 
that he had the money to buy the rights for himself, 
but such was not the case. It was while relaxing 
one day on the beach in Tunisia that he came to the 
conclusion that, since he liked Brown's idea so much, 
perhaps he could borrow a bit of it and change it 
around to form an entirely different plot. Starting 
to. work on the new idea, Dario was additionally in- 
fluenced by a Mario Bava film he had seen a few 
years earlier, THE GIRL WHO KNEW TOO MUCH. In this 
picture, a young American tourist comes to Rome an'd 
happens to witness a brutal attempt at murder oy an 
unknown madman who has already slain four girls. 

The tourist is not quite sure that she will be able 
to recognize the killer, and she is haunted by the 
fact that some detail has slipped past her memory. 

In the meanwhile, the near-victim who had been saved 


by the arrival of the American, is released from the 
hospital. The tourist goes to see her, talks with 
her husband, and tries to remember what it is that 
she might have missed. Well, in the end, the hus- 
band is revealed as the killer and they shoot him 
down. But, in one final twist, the tourist remem- 
bers that what she had actually seen was the girl 
trying to murder her husband. 

When the final draft was completed, Dario be- 
gan handing it around to produoers. Unfortunately, 
nobody was willing to give him his chance as a di- 
rector, and THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE became 
one of his most rejected screenplays, being turned 
down by a number of producers and firms. Euro ac- 
cepted it but, at the very last moment, changed 
their minds and wanted Terence Young to direct, in 
order to repeat the success of WAIT UNTIL DARK. 
Argento demanded his script back. 

The discussions started, and it was decided that 
Dario’s father, Salvatore, would master the produc- 
tion. Shooting started late in the Fall of 1969» 
ending early in January. After the first week, Lom- 
bardo called Salvatore into his office and told him 
that he was displeased with the rushes and wanted an 
old professional, Ferdinando Baldi, to direct the re- 
maining footage. Unable to talk him out of this 
course of action, Salvatore sadly reported the news 
to his son. Dario went to speak with Lombardo and, 
while he couldn't change the producer’s mind, he was 
told that he would receive credit for the film, de- 
spite the fact that it would be finished by Baldi, 

At this point, Dario had no recourse but to agree. 

He left the office in a state of shock and, during 
the night, remembered that his contract contained a 
clause which stated that only Dario Argento could 
shoot a movie from a script by Dario Argento. He 
decided to bring that clause to Lombardo's attention, 
and finish the movie... or there would be no movie. 

Lombardo was furious but, of course, had to 
agree. Dario finished the picture and, as you may 
know, it became one of Lombardo's biggest money-ma- 
kers. . 

THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE opened in 
Italy early in March. By the end of March, Dario 
was already working on his new project, another thril- 
ler, which was to become THE CAT O' NINE TAILS. 

Once again, ideas came together from various 
places. The concept of the double "Y" chromosome 
came from a British thriller called TWISTED NERVE. 
Another idea was borrowed from an old Siodmak thril- 
ler, THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE, and soon the script was 
ready. Casting began early in July with shooting 
scheduled to start in August. The picture had been 
pre-sold to National General who wanted American ac- 
tors in the leading roles, so Jim Franciscus and 
Karl Malden were signed. Tina Aumont was original- 
ly slated for the part of Anna Terzi, but Lombardo 
obliged Argento to use one of Italy's best known 
stars, Catherine Spaak, even though Dario didn't 
feel she was quite right for the role. 

Late in September, as Dario was finishing the 
picture, he approached me to help him write his next 
thriller. He already had a title in mindi FOUR 
FLIES ON GREY VELVET; even though he didn't really 
know how to justify it. In fact, he didn't even 
know what the plot would bej All he knew was that 
it would open with a seance where a female medium 
says that all seven members of the seance will soon 
be killed. As they leave, the medium herself is 
murdered, Of course, the members begin to die, one 
by one. In the end, the hero and the police hold 
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another seance during which the identity of the kil- 
ler is revealed. 

We worked on this idea for quite awhile and al- 
most succeeding in devising a real plot when, in 
December, something happened. Goffredo Lombardo saw 
the final version of THE CAT O' NINE TAILS and simply 
didn't like it. He felt sure it would flop, and sug- 
gested that Argento stop directing thrillers and work 
on a project concerning life in prison. 

Dario was almost to the point of agreeing when 
American offers started to come in for another thril- 
ler. THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL PLUMAGE had scored 
big in the United States. 

We returned to work on the thriller but, by 
this time, a very similar story had been aired with 
incredible success on Italian television. So, Dario 
proposed a new idea: a man is followed by an unknown 
person in the night and finally stops to face him. 
They quarrel and the mysterious person is killed. 

Our man is quite shocked, and doubly so when he real- 
izes that someone has been witness to his crime. 
Although he doesn't know who the witness is, some 
clue -leads him to believe it is someone he knows. 

So our hero begins doing away with all of his friends 
until he one day realizes the witness was his wife... 
who would never have said anything to the police. 

After some thought, Dario felt that it would be 
hard for the audience to identify with such a killer. 
No, the hero simply could not kill. However, what 
if he only thinks he has killed a man? 

From that point, we utili,,eu many of the plot 
twists from our former "medium" story, which seemed 
to work well enough. Inspiration for some addition- 
al sequences came from Robert Sheckley, Fredric Brown 
and even Roman Polanski. Many original touches were 
added, such as the "Eye Machine". I got the idea 
for that one from a daily paper. Apparently, such a 
machine actually exists I 

When we were finished with the plot, we came 
to the shocking realization that we still had yet to 
justify the title that Dario wanted to use! Our 
original draft had the retained image of a gate in 
the retina of the victim's eye. The hero then be- 
gins to look around at all the gates: garden gates, 
door gates, etc. Ultimately he realises that it is 
not a gate, but a crucifix swinging fast; the cruci- 
fix which his wife carried around her neck and was 
the last thing the poor victim saw, So, Dario simply 
changed the crucifix to a piece of jewelry containing 

a fly . 

Next we worked on the murder sequences, which 
is what Dario cares about the most in preparing his 
thrillers. One was adapted from a masterful Cornell 
Woolrich novel, Black Alibi (filmed by Jacques 
Tourneur as THE LEOPARD MAN); another was inspired 
by Hitchcock's TORN CURTAIN {the idea that it takes 
a lot to kill a man). So, the package was complete. 

The next step was for Dario and his father to 
begin the long ordeal of selling the new thriller 
to the highest bidder. It was offered to Universal, 
Paramount, UA, Warner Brothers, and National Gener- 


From FOUR FJ.IES OH GREF VELVET. FAR LBFT: As in THE 
IHVISIBLE RAF, saientists attempt to foous on the 
last sight fixed on the victim's retina before 
death. In this case, the image is that of four 
flies, LEFT: Argento and colleagues shooting a 
subway sequence, BELOW: Luigi Cozzi, behind the 
mask, snaps blackmail photos of Michael Brandon in 
an extremely eerie sequence. 
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ABOVE: Argento prepares to shoot the very first 
take in his new thriller, FOUR FLIES ON GREF VELVET 
RIGHT: The third generation of the Argento family 
takes to the motion picture camera, Dario seems to 
be teaching the wonders of filmmaking to his some- 
what uninterested daughter, Fiore, 


al and the sales pitch included the fact the THE 
CAT O' NINE TAILS had turned into a fantastic box 
office hit. In the end, Paramount purchased the 
world-wide rights, 

Casting took a great deal of time for FOUR 
FLIES ON GREY VELVET. Florinda Bolkan was origin- 
ally thought of for the female lead. Then it was 
changed- to Carla Gravina and later to Stefania 
Sandrelli. Lisa Gastoni and Catherine Spaak were 
also considered and, for awhile, it looked as though 
Claudia Cardinale would be available for the picture. 
Finally, Dario sort of stumbled onto Mirasy Farmer, 
who turned out very well. The choice of the hero 
proved even more difficult. In the beginning, it 
was to be Tony Musante, star of THE BIRD WITH THE 
CRYSTAL PLUMAGE. But he wanted an extremely high 
price to do the picture. .Dario tried next for 
Terence Stamp, who agreed providing some changes 
were made in the character. When Dario refused these 
alterations, Stamp bowed out and Tom Courtenay was 
approached. Paramount vetoed this choice and offer- 
ed to sign either John Lennon or Ringo Starr, neither 
of whom Dario believed would be good for the role. 
Jean-luis Trintignant was asked but had to refuse 
due to other commitments. Paramount suggested James 
Taylor, the American pop-singer, whom Dario almost 
signed, then changed his mind when TWO LANE ‘BLACK- 
TOP proved to be a box office flop. Michael York 
was then signed for the role but, a few days before 
shooting was to begin, York cabled that production 
on his ZEPPELIN had been delayed and he could not 
come as scheduled. Argento could not wait and was 
forced to seek a substitute. Then he remembered 
Michael Brandon, a young actor he had seen in LOVERS 
AND OTHER STRANGERS. People had commented that 
Brandon and Dario looked somewhat alike and, indeed, 
he was ultimately signed for the role, although no- 
body (including Dario) was ecstatic about the choice. 

I was originally supposed to be script consult- 
ant to the production, but when filming began I be- 
came assistant director. Our nine-week schedule be- 
gan July of 1971, a particularly unbearably hot 
season. We worked out the subway sequence in Milano 
and spent two days traveling up and back in oppress- 
ive heat. We also came quite close to crashing into 
an oncoming train. The final scene, the high-speed 
car crash, turned out to be one of our very worst 
problems. 1 had written the idea into the script 
and Dario had loved it, so we both wanted it to be 
something quite eye-catching. We were provided with 
some fantastic high-speed cameras (used by Antonioni 
in the conclusion to ZABRISKI POINT) which, apparent- 
ly, had not been used for color work and nobody real- 
ly understood how it could. Nevertheless, we had to 
try. So, in the center of a small square, we chain- 
ed the killer's car to the ground, with the camera 
set in the back of it. The truck, in front of the 


car, had to move backwards into it, thus giving 
the impression that it was the car which was moving. 

We had two cars ready for the crash. We settled the 
camera and started the action. The truck totally 
demolished the car and stopped just short of polish- 
ing off the camera as well. 

When the camera case was opened it was discover- 
ed that the film, which was moving at an incredible 
speed(it could only run for three seconds, consuming 
50 meters of film), had somehow been crumpled into 
a number of tiny bits. Not a single meter was saved.' 
And one car had been smashed.' We ran several other 
tests and, each time, the film ended up in the same 
fractured condition. Dario was climbing the walls; 
we had only one car left and the shot had to be done 
immediately. Well, we ultimately discovered that 
the camera worked fine when loaded with 50 meters 
of back-and-white film, but not with 50 meters of 
color which is wound a bit tighter. Using _45 meters, 
the take came out reasonably well, but Dario request- 
ed still another take which was accomplished by piec- 
ing together bits of the two smashed automobiles. 

Most of the sequence used in the final version came 
from this last take. 

The last image in the film is the explosion of 
the smashed car. This was to be handled by loading 
the car with gun powder and setting it off by remote 
control. During- the first preparation of this shot 
the car somehow exploded without being triggered, 
and two technicians were badly injured. Of course, 
some nights later the scene was shot successfully, 
but it put us all through a painful and shocking 
experience . 

In his two previous thrillers Dario en.’oyed 
enacting the role 'of the killer when his face was 
not visible to the audience. His are the gloved 
hands who strangle and slash victim after victim. 

For some reason, Dario wanted me to take over this 
sort of thing in FOUR FLIES ON GREY VELVET. So, I 
became the mysterious figure in the puppet mask click- 
ing the camera in the empty theatre. I attended 
the party at Brandon’s home and stood by the private 
eye in the subway car, I was the shadow approach- 
ing the victims and the passer-by crossing the dark 
street at the conclusion when Brandon is awaiting 
the arrival of the murderer. 

Filming the "eye machine" presented some addi- 
tional difficulties. The electric beam was simply 
a thin wire which was heated to incandescence . It 
was so thin, in fact, that it kept crumbling before 


we had a chance to shoot the exact scene Dario want- 
ed, so many, many retakes were necessary. 

It is interesting to note that, originally, 
the rock group Deep Purple had been contracted to 
write the musical score. When they had to cancel 
at the very last moment, Dario had to call upon his 
former contributor, Ennio Morricone. 

FOUR FLIES was still being edited when Dario 
began work on his next film, to be titled THE FIVE 
DAYS OF MILAN. It's a oomic venture set during a 
revolution that took place in 1848. As I write 
this, shooting has just been completed and the film 
is slated for release at Christmas, 1973 • Dario 
chose to do a comedy because he feared that audiences 
might be getting somewhat tired of the usual thrill- 
er formula, especially due to the tremendous vol- 
ume of imitators who have been making pictures so 
similar to his own. Nonetheless. THE FIVE DAYS OF 
MILAN has been shot in the style of THE WILD BUNCH, 
containing much violence and blood, plus every comedy 
idea Dario and I could think of. The film is aimed 
almost entirely at the Italian market and, as some 
releasing companies have already refused it, I doubt 
that it will be released at all in the United States. 

Early in 1972, Dario Argento and myself began 
writing a movie version of FRANKENSTEIN based on 
the original James Whale version. The screenplay 
was submitted to Universal Pictures and was due to 
be directed by myself and star Timothy Dalton (of 
AIP’S WTJTHERING HEIGHTS). Although Universal liked 
the property, they apparently did not want to pro- 
duce another Frankenstein film, so Argento routed it 
over to Hammer's Michael Carreras who told us that 
Frankenstein was no longer a profitable venture. 

And so the project died aborning, as Argento wanted 
to do it only through an American company. Our ver- 
sion, incidentally, was framed in Germany during the 
early days of Hitler to draw a parallel between 
Frankenstein’s monster and Hitler's monster: Nazism. 
At the finish, Frankenstein alone chases his creation 
up into the mountains where they confront each other 
in the great white expanse of a frozen lake. Frank- 
enstein hits the monster, but bullets alone are not 
sufficient to stop it. ' But by shooting at the ice 
around its feet, he is able to send the creature to 
a watery grave. 

After the Frankenstein project was shelved, 

Dario and I started work on four television features 
due to be released overseas as two complete movies. 

The first, called THE TRAM, is an hour-long thriller 
which Argento directed under a pseudonym. Actually, 
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the teiepiay was re-written rrom a long sequence 
that was slated to appear in THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAL 
PLUMAGE. It stars Enzo Ceruscio and Paola Tedesco, 
and deals with a murder committed on a crowded tram 
without the other passengers noticing. 

The second television feature is THE PUPPET, a 
psychological yarn written and directed by Mario 
Foglietti and starring Erika Blanc. 

After this, shooting began on my own feature, 

IL VICING DI CASA (THE MAN UPSTAIRS) starring Aldo 
Reggiani, Laura Belli and Mimmo Palmara; written and 
directed by myself. This picture is somewhat differ- 
ent from the majority of Argento's thrillers in that 
the audience is aware of the killer's identity from 
the outset. The tension is derived from the fact 
that a young couple lives beneath him. There's a 
lonely house by the sea, a car half-sunk in the sand 
dunes, a sinister gateway to the rocks near the beach 
and several other classic horror film touches. It 
also features scenes from ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET 
FRANKENSTEIN and my former sci-fi venture, TUNNEL 
UNDER THE WORLD. 

Dario and I wrote the fourth feature, titled 
EYE WITNESS. It utilizes several touches from 
earlier Argento pictures. For example, at the con- 
clusion, the heroine is left alone in the house . 

The killer arrives and begins making a hole in the 
door using a knife. When he enters, she realizes 
it is her husband who has come to murder her. Though 
somewhat absurd in plot, EYE WITNESS is filled with 
shock effects. Roberto Pariante had begun to direct 
but, when the first rushes came in, Dario decided 
to take over. The final product is unfortunately 
not very satisfying. Marilu Tolo, the leading wo- 
man, is a strong and humorless woman (you saw her 
fighting with Richard Burton in BLUEBEARD), the kind 
you might expect to slap the killer and knock him 
unconscious. Still, we filled the dialogue with puns 
and tongue-in-cheek lines, most of which Marilu did- 
n't catch. 

As far as future projects are concerned, Dario 
is planning another thriller to follow THE FIVE DAYS 
OF MILAN. What he has in mind is something about a 
married couple whose lives are threatened by some 
unknown person. In the end, we learn that each other 
had been threatening the other without either of them 
knowing it about their mate. But, of course, Dario 
could change his mind once again. 

Concerning Argento's preferences, he enjoys 
the work of Hitchcock very much and, in general, 
just loves "whodunits," Among writers, he likes 
Cornell Woolrich, Raymond Chandler and Dashiell 
Hammet. He has made several unsuccessful attempts 
to buy the rights to Agatha Christie's FOUR GREY 
MICE. 

On the set, Dario is always extremely nervous. 

He says that he likes to work in a tense atmosphere 
and believes that human conflicts provide him with 


BELOW: In FOVR FLIES ON GREY VELVET, Eranaine 

Raastte is struak by the killer's knife and, in an 
elaborate shot, the camera tracks her as she falls 
down a flight of stairs. LEFT: Argento and his crew 
stage the fall. 
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During the filming of 
the murder sequences , 
Argento typiaaltg 

stands in for the kil- 
ler. ABOVE: The di- 
rector puts his all 
into his work as he 
strangles a victim in 
THE CAT O'NINE TAILS, 
FAR LEFT: Mike Brandon 
suffers a similar fate 
at the hands of his 
director in FOUR FLIES 
ON GREY VELVET. LEFT: 
Argento plays killer 
in THE BIRD WITH THE 
CRYSTAL PLUMAGE, 


more creative strengths • He always appears enraged 
...with the actors, with the technicians, with his 
father, with everyone. He cares mostly for the 
camera, and doesn't particularly like working with 
actors. He usually gives them simple instructions 
and allows them to play their roles in the way that 
they prefer, as long as they follow the basic char- 
acterization. He shoots scenes of two people con- 
versing by filming the both with the main camera 
and using two simultaneous cameras for closeups so 
the scene is in the can in a very short time. 

As you may have guessed, Dario likes to get un- 


usual effects with his camera and will occasionally 
spend much time to achieve a particualr shot. He 
also knows when to stop and try something easier; 
he never loses track of the budget. 

His screenplays are always long, rich and detail- 
ed, looking almost like a novel. Quite honestly, 
all of his scripts are far better than the final 
cinematic versions, good as these may be. POUR PLIES 
ON GREY VELVET, for instance, was a beautiful script, 
but only a good picture. Had it been shot with the 
magic and flavor instilled in the screenplay, it 
would have turned into a terror masterpiece. 


ADS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Leading horror film enthusiast selling 
collection accumulated over IS years. 
Stills, Scripts, 35ram Trailers, Pressbks, 
Magazines. Rare Items. 25^ brings list. 

Phil Moshcovitz, Box 1410, Boston, Mass. 

Fans interested in the career of PETER 
CUSHING will want to contact Ms. Debbie 
Bennett, 153 Plymouth Blvd, Smithtown, 

N.Y. 11787 for details about THE AMERICAN 
PETER CUSHING CLUB. 

FANDOM'S YELLOW, PAGES is the first adzine 
created especially for fans 8 collectors 
of fantasy 6 sci-fi f ilmraaterial . Twelve 
issues for $3.00 from Lon Johnston, 1716 
Center Road, Novato, Calif. 94947. 

Trace the history of fantasy film magazines 
6 keep up-to-date with new titles in THE 
TERATOID GUIDE. Photon highly recommends 
this listing of over 350 magazines .8 over 
100 articles on genre films. #3 available 
for $1.25 from Claude D. Plum, Jr., Box 
531, Hollywood, California 90028. 


THE NEW YORK SCIENCE FICTION FILM SOCIETY 
presents films every 1st 8 3rd Sunday of 
each month at .The Good Shepherd Church, 

240 E 31st St in NYC; Discussion groups 
every Thursday eve. For more info, contact 
Tom Tresser, 333 E 23 St, NYC 10010 (212) 
683-3653. Film admissions are $2. 
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Franklin, Herman Cohen 8 Whit Bissell; 

"The Making of EQUINOX" by Sue Turner; and 
much more. PLEASE NOTE; ALL BACK ISSUES, 
EXCEPT §22, ARE SOLD OUT. PHOTON #22 is 
available for ^Z.OO. 
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WHY ARE 



SO AWFUL? 

by MARK THOMAS McGEE 


"You like horror movies?" some incredulous 
person asks you. Your reply, from years of having 
to defend your taste, is abrubt and defensive: "Yeah. 
What of it?" 

"How could you?" your assailant continues. 

"They're all such junk!" 

You are quick to reply, "But what about KING 
KONG, THE THING or INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHEFS?" 

How many more can you conjure up in desperation? Ten? 
Perhaps even twenty? But aren't you weary of using 
these same titles in your defense? Give in. That 
guy is right. Most horror movies are junk, ^d just 
a small amount of observation should tell us why. 

It has been said that 98% of everything produced 
in this world is trash. Personally, I think that 
this statement is a little harsh and that the per- 
centage should be broken down to include those things 
mediocre, but to make matters simpler we'll let the 
statement stand as it is. So, applying this value 
judgement to the horror film (and let's include 
science fiction and fantasy), is it fair to expect 
the genre to produce more than it's share? We must 
certainly have 2% worth of good horror pictures. 
Unfortunately, this is where the field must invariably 
suffer an inherent burden. Regardless of the quality 
of a, western, love story or a detective drama they 
are, unlike the fantasy film, about real things. 

People do fall in love, people do commit crimes and 
the west, however fictionalized, did exist. Something 
more, however, is demanded from a horror or fantasy 
film. It must, if the audience is to react with any 
real feeling to the events and characters of the story, 
make that audience suspend their disbelief. (This 
is assuming that the members of the audience are 
capable of feeling anything at all; an assumption 
which may, I fear, may not always be valid.) 


BELOW: "The audienae is laughing at Michael Gough. 
They don't take these film's seriously." A quote 
from Herman Cohen, produaer of KONCA. RIGHT: Bert 
Gordon's ATTACK OF THE PUPPET PEOPLE Das the only 
story which was within his limitations , so it was 
his most enjoy able . 



So we have determined that problem one is inherent. 
It can't be helped. Problem two is related. 

If the audience is supposed to suspend disbelief 
then surely the horror film, above all of the others, 
must be that much more carefully constructed, in 
planning and execution. But the most imaginative of 
all the genres has received the most banal of treatment. 
Why? One answer is exploitation. Filmakers must 
be concerned with the commercial aspect of their 
investment. After all, films are a business. 

Success is the means to continue what is left of 
the art. And the fantasy film is the leading con- 
tender for exploitation. Very few other genres 
offer such a high exploitive value for so little 
an investment. Construct a monster suit, have a 
few bloody murders (at least enough for the trailers) 
and then get the art department to lie like hell and 
design a spiffy poster. (American-International Pic- 
tures built an empire on this kind of marketing.) 

It's certainly easier and more economical than hiring 
ten thousand extras for a re-creation of the Battle 
of the Bulge. So the field attracts the "quickie" 
producer who is concerned only with getting his film 
"in the can," precisely the spot on the anatomy, 
appropriately enough, where the viewer receives it. 

It seems almost superfluous to add that people 
like Sam Arkoff, Sam Katzman, Larry Buchanan, A1 
Zirabalist, Jerry Warren, David Hewitt, Bill Beaudine 
or Sigmund Neufeld (to name just a few) are in the 
film industry strictly for the money. A partial 
check-list of their films reveals little or nothing 
in the way of creative thought or effort. Who but a 
hard-core horror buff could manage to sit through 
VOODOO WOMAN, CURSE OF THE SWAMP CREATURE, VALLEY 
OF THE DRAGONS, INCREDIBLE PETRIFIED WORLD, TWO LOST 
WORLDS, THE APE MAN, THE MONSTER MAKER, CURSE OF 
THE FACELESS MAN or ZONTAR? The complete disregard 
of plot construction, or even professionalism in 
these films is an indication that their creators 
knew the stuff was verminous. But they have no 
qualms about promising better on the posters. Theatre 
posters are notorious for lies. But is it always 
necessary? Granted, the destruction of a city as 
illustrated in the advertising for THE MONSTER THAT 
CHALLENGED THE WORLD would have been costly (and 






Bert I. Gordon's AMAZIilG COLOSSAL MAN (ABOVE) is a 
prime example of fudging the works, Gordon assumed 
that THE' INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN (LEFT) in reverse 
would be jKst as interesting and gust as suaaess ful. 
He was wrong on both counts. 


impossible since the monster wasn't even one-fittii 
the size that the illustrations depicted) , but would 
it have really broken the budget to have Vincent Price 
carrying someone's head as shown on the HOUSE ON 
HAUNTED HILL ad? Now, granted, Richard Long did carry 
a head around in one sequence and I don't mean to 
imply that if Price had done the honors it would have 
made the picture any better, but it's obviously 
what the audiences wanted to see when they entered 
the theatre. It's a deliberate cheat-o. And what 
little kid didn't "boo" when the camera pulled back 
to reveal the technical staff shooting a movie during 
the opening chase sequence of FRANKENSTEIN 1970? It 
was flaunting the fact that the producers knew what 
you wanted to see, what you came to see and, from 
the advertising what you had every right to expect 
to see. I suppose all that I'm saying is that there's 
nothing worse than a film that isn't even what it 
purports to be, however empty the promise. Nothing 
is worse than a film that doesn't deliver the goods, 

A cheat-o. 

Problem two was exploitation. And it leads 
directly to the final problem which is attitude, 
a factor we'll explore on its many different levels. 

"Only by taking man back to his primitive past 
can man hope to survive." This is not an exact quote 
from I WAS A TEENAGE WEREWOLF, but it's close enough. 
This is the premise, the plot of the film. Scatter- 
brained? Of course. It's a credit to Whit Bissell's 
ability as an actor that he was able to say the line 
without a smirk. [On the subject of TEENAGE WEREWOLF 
and TEENAGE FRANKENSTEIN, Mr. Bissell is quoted as 
saying; "It wasn't easy, believe me."] With a title 
like I WAS A TEENAGE WEREWOLF it is implied that its 
producers wouldn't have you take their offering 
seriously, although they're always quite serious 
about taking your ticket money. You are supposed to 
have fun with it. But there's nothing fun about a 
boring movie. And this attitude brings to mind another 
list of names — producers like Herman Cohen and William 
Castle who honestly don't believe that they contribute 
adversely to the field but who do as much damage as 
the Jerry Warrens or Dave Hewitts. "The audience is 
laughing at Michael Gough. They don't take these 
films seriously." That's a quote from Herman Cohen, 
producer-writer of TEENAGE FRANKENSTEIN, KONGA and 
TROG. I have to agree with his statement. Only 
it isn't that the audiences don't take "these" films 
seriously; only "his" films. Why should they? He 
doesn't. And they definitely should he laughing at 
Michael Gough if they aren't already. He's most 


ridiculous. His performances are unbelievable ana 
always border on bad taste. And with Gough looking 
more waxen and stiff with each passing year it seems 
only just that he should be cast, uncredited, as a 
corpse in LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE. It's the audiences' 
ultimate laugh on him. But the flippant attitude of 
producers like Cohen is especially contemptable when 
you consider how much easier it is to poke fun at 
what you're doing than it is to make an honest effort; 
to run the. risk of failure. An audience can always 
feel superior to, and be amused by, unintentionally 
funny films, but to make a "camp" picture for every- 
one is to homogenize a subject to such an extent that 
it will probably be funny to no one. This is not to 
say that a deliberately contrived camp film cannot 
be funny, but I always derived more pleasure from 
something incompetent like BRIDE OF THE MONSTER than 
I ever did from a TEENAGE FRANKENSTEIN. 

However, a serious attitude is no guarantee of 
a good product. [I personally found this to be true 
after working on EQUINOX which is so awful that one 
would think it was intentional.] Group three of our 
creators is proof: Charles Schneer, Ray Harryhausen, 
Irwin Allen, Bert I. Gordon and George Pal. 

What all three of the groups mentioned have in 
common is that they apparently can recognize quality 
when they see it but they can't seem to duplicate it. 
Harryhausen ' s 20 MILLION MILES TO EARTH was a sort of 
remake of KING KONG and Bert Gordon's AMAZING COLOSSAL 
MAN was THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN. 

What does make a film tick? These men don't seem 
to know the answer. Perhaps an examination of a few 
particulars might give us a clue. 

KING KONG is' a giant gorilla brought back from 
an uncharted island to civilization where he breaks 
loose and does extensive damage until he is eventually 
shot from atop the Empire State Building. This may, 
at first, sound similar to a great number of giant 
creature films. What makes KONG better than, say, 

THE VALLEY OF GWANGI Or 20 MILLION MILES TO EARTH is 
the device of linkihg the characters of the story to 
the nionster. In Kong's case it's his love for the 
girl. This gives the story its conflict and lets 
the ape show the spirit of self-sacrifice, a truly 
human quality which endears Kong to the audience. 

We also have to admire Jack Driscoll, the girl's lover, 
for daring all odds to save her. So we have two heroes 
and we like them both, even though Kong has the better 
lines. In films like GWANGI or 20 MILLION the monster 
remains a separate entity from the characters. So 
if the monster is sympathetic there is a good chance 
you won't like the people because their only function 

will be to destroy the monster. And if you have no 
feeling for the monster (GODZILLA, DEADLY MANTIS, 
MONSTER OF PIEDRAS BLANCAS, etc.) then you can't 
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possibly respond to tfie tiim since the characters 
still have only one functions monster exterminators. 

Some of these films, such as THE GIANT CLAW, DEADLY 
MANTIS or IT CAME FROM BENEATH THE SEA make an attempt 
to add a documentary flavor to the proceedings to 
bolster interest, but it usually fails. With no link 
between the monster and the charaoters the monster 
remains nothing more than a natural disaster. One 
is left with only the spectacle and a long-winded 
duel with an inevitable outcome. 

This is not to say that spectacle films are 
necessarily poor. At least in Harryhausen and Pal 
films the goods are delivered. But spectacle, for 
its own sake, is diverting much in the same way that 
an automobile accident is . — it's rarely, if ever, 
engrossing. Toppling buildings, death rays, explo- 
sions, etc., all make for an impressive visual show 
but even this sort of excitement, when administered 
in large, uninterrupted doses, will produce apathy. 

The Japanese are masters of this sort of filmaking. 

And when even the spectacle is neutralized by uncon- 
vincing special effects (VIKING WOMEN & THE SEA SERPENT, 
REPRILICUS, LOST CONTINENT--both Versions) the viewer 
is left wito no satisfaction. Nothing is worse than 
spectacle films without the spectacle. It's like 
going to see BEN-HUR and getting an episode of CIVIL- 
ISATION narrated by Kenneth Clark. It's another cheat-o 

George Pal, an old hand at the fantasy field, 
loves to fill his screen with visual razzle dazzle 
but his most successful film, in terms of content, and 
possibly box office, was the one picture he directed 
that had miserably unconvincing technical effects 
(which, naturally, won an academy award) — THE TIME 
MACHINE. Why was it better than his other films? It 


BELOW: INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS oan only he 
appu'eaiated by those members of the audienoe who 
have not, as yet, become pods themselves, BOTTOM: 
Almost every good horror film has been made by 
someone uncanneated with the genre. John Franken- 
heimer, for example , directed SECONDS, 
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had a three-dimensional and likeable character with 
a purpose to his life. It's basically the same reason 
why Pal’s DESTINATION MOON is now a tedious bore and 
it's copy, ROCKETSHIP X-M, is not. Human drama is 
infinitely more interesting than visual excitement. 

For all of its visual effects FANTASTIC VOYAGE might 
just as well have been a mountain climbing or desert 
saga. 

It might be interesting to note that the natural 
disaster monster eventually met a similar fate as that 
which befell the Frankenstein Monster when he ceased 
to have any human qualities. The Monster became a 
straight man for Abbott and Costello; the "N.D." 
monster has been reduced to a wrestling clown. Even 
the venerable Godzilla has gone from being a menace to 
a protector. 

Now, I’ve stressed that human drama is important. 

I didn't say that it was a commodity which insured a 
good film. Bert I. Gordon's AMAZING COLOSSAL MAN is 
a prime example of fudging the works. Gordon assumed 
that THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN in reverse would be 
just as interesting and just as successful. He was 
wrong on botli counts. Richard Matheson knew that the 
focus of his script should be on Scott Carey, the 
victim of a poisoning which caused him to shrink an 
inch a day. Watching the familiar world around him 
, become gigantic and alien was something to which every- 
one could relate. But the giant man, Glenn Manning, 
lived in an unfamiliar world. He walked aroiind on 
the desert and was housed by a circus tent. It's 
somewhat difficult to be concerned about a man who 
could simply crush his enemies. Poor Robert Scott 
Carey was practically defenseless. Gordon further 
compounded his error by spending the better half (if 
that's the proper term) of his story with the doctors 
who were trying to find a cure and later with the 
military as they tracked the escaped giant. I don't 
tnink that anyone in the audience watching THE SHRINKING 
MAN was hoping that they would cut away from his cellar 
adventures to see how Dootor Silver and company were 
doing back at the lab. And when THE COLOSSAL MAN does 
spot-light Glenn Manning he's bitching. "What terrible 
sin could a man commit in a single lifetime to bring 
this upon himself?" One of these statements would be 
forgivable and natural. But Manning is constantly 
wailing; "I don't want to grow anymore!" And his 
harassment of the poor army sergeant who brings him 
his food is nothing short of sabotage. It is difficult 
to feel sorry for someone who is so full of self-pity. 

And Manning is always crying in his beer. 

We must also not forget that at the conclusion 
of THE SHRINKING MAN, Scott Carey has battled all odds, 
struggled with his inner self, to emerge a better person 
for the experience. Glenn Manning is simply blasted 
off of Boulder Dam which may have been his punishment 
for being such an unpleasant hero. 

'.'hat such an awful, script c^uld have been written 
is part of the Hollywood philosophy which believes 
that a writer is the least important member of a film 
staff when actually having a good script is more im- 
portant than a good director. Crap is crap no matter 
who directs it. And isn't it entertaining to watch 
the work of a writer who knows what he's doing. Compare, 
for instance, three films; THE INNOCENTS, THE HAUNTING, 
THE LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE. The writers Of THE INNOCENTS, 
William Archibald, Truman Capote and, of course, Henry 
James, were aware that explanations for supernatural 
events are ultimately disappointing. The reason for 
this is simple: in order for the audience to relate 
to an explanation it must be based on human experience. 
The unnatural is'explained in natural terms, i.e. the 
jealousy of the ghost in THE UNINVITED. The writers 
of THE HAUNTING knew this so they had no' explanation 
which, in its own way, can be just as bad. Richard 
Matheson 's HELL HOUSE had a let-down ending but he, 
at least, had the good sense to pepper the rest 
of his story with fast action. THE INNOCENTS had 
the solution; the explanation for the events is 
revealed half-way through the film. So instead of 
building to a big revelation, which is inherently 
disappointing, the film could build on the efforts to 
thwart the problem. And the subtlety of THE INNOCENTS 
is even more fun, as it is with any film. Even a 
fast action picture like INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 
has a few subtle touches. This was a film directed by 
Don Siegel which told the story of an alien invasion 
into a small California town. The invaders were seed 
pods which had the ability to' duplicate and replace 
their luckless victims. The only discernible difference 
between the originals and the dupes was the lack of 
emotion. The pod people had no emotion or feeling... 
only the instinct to survive. A few members of the 
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community notice the change in the’ r relatives and 
friends and begin seeking help from Dr. Miles Bennell 
portrayed by Kevin McCarthy. Early in the film, while 
he is on a date with an old school chum, Becky Driscoll, 
Miles runs into a psychiatrist friend who informs him 
that this delusion is wide-spread. Miles looks at 
Becky and says: "I hope we don't catch it. I'd hate 
to wake up some morning and find out that you weren't 
you." She replies: "I'm not the high school kid you 
used to romance, so how can you tell?" He looks at 
her and asks; "You really want to know?" She nods 
and he kisses her, replying; "Hmmm. You're Becky 
Driscoll." This is precisely the way that he discovers 
she has been duplicated toward the end of the film, 
by a kiss. Actually, the entire film is a subtle warning 
to the world that people are becoming like the pods, 
devoid of humanity and feeling. That's why Don Siegel 
wanted his film to end with the doctor screaming into 
the camera, at the audience, "YOU'RE NEXT!" His film 
wasn't about an alien invasion, it was about loss of 
humanity. But the studio heads objected and forced 
Siegel to tack on a beginning and ending narrative 
which isn't so much objectionable as it is unnecessary. 
Unfortxanately , this film can only be aopreciated by 
those members of the audience who have not, as yet, 
become pods themselves. Loss of humanity means nothing 
to someone who doesn’t understand what you're talking 
about. Surely we can blame the pod people for ignoring 
brilliant films like THE INNOCENTS and SECONDS and even 
THE BODY SNATCHERS which were all box-office failures. 
We're outnumbered. But I've wandered off the track. 

I was talking about the role of the screenplay writer. 
Let's finish by saying that he's possibly the most 
important creator on the picture. 

Back tracking to the script dif f iciencies of THE 
AMAZING COLOSSAL MAN, it might be proper to mention 
that the film is also a cheat-o. When Gordon made 
his FANTASTIC PUPPET PEOPLE it was the only story which 
was within his limitations, both financially and 
creatively, so it was his most enjoyable. But THE 
COLASSAL MAN goes wav beyond its capabilities. The 
budget could not allow the extensive destruction of 
Las Vegas promised by the advertising, but instead of 
shooting a few isolated desert sequences, something 
they might have been able to do correctly, they cut 
corners and had the giant in Vegas anyway. Why? Not 
because it would make the film more exciting, because 
it didn’t, but so that they could promise better than 
they could afford to deliver. Was there anyone who 
actually enjoyed this dull and unexciting finale? And 
there are many films which suffer from this short- 
changing. If you can't afford 2001 then shoot FORBIDDEN 
PLANET. If BODY SNATCHERS. is beyond your means, do an 
UNEARTHLY STRANGER. There is honestly no point in 
shooting a champagne picture on a kool-aid budget. 

Then there's the problem of type-casting, which 
works equally well against the men behind the camera 
as it does for the actors. The audience is partially 
to blame for this situation, demanding to see the same 
actors playing the same parts. The last thing the 
world needs is another Dracula movie with Christopher 
Lee, or another Frankenstein movie with Peter Cushing. 
Both stars are aging to such an extent that the only 
suspense their films generate is that of wondering if 
they will live through the entire production. Both are 
fine actors, there's no question about that. But do 
they need to be in every horror film made. This also 
goes for Vincent Price and a number of other actors 
that are hardly worth mentioning. In the same breath 
it must be stated that even critics are partially re- 
sponsible for this labelling. Terence Fisher, veteran 
horror director at Hammer Films in England has been 
called a horror expert, merely because he has directed 
so many horror pictures. He’s competent enough and I'm 
sure he brings his films in on time, but an expert?! 

No more so than William Castle is, the producer that 
finally had to enlist the aid of a good director to 
insure that all of his films would not be forgotten. 

And if Fisher is an expert, then why were THE GORGON 
and HOUSE OF FRIGHT such bloody bores? And why, even 
when he's working from fairly decent scripts, are 
films like CURSE OF THE WEREWOLF and HORROR OF DRACULA 
handled in such a pedestrian fashion? Fisher probably 
doesn't understand the first thing about true horror. 

And there’s certainly never anything resembling subtlety 
employed in his films. But then we must consider the 
company for which he is working. Wasn't it this same 
Hammer Films whose staff spent hours discussing that 
all of the actors in WHEN DINOSAURS RULED THE EARTH 
must be covered with grease all of the time so that 
their bodies would look sweaty. This was a major 
issue. They wanted to be realistic, to tell it like 



As good as TARANTULA (ABOVE] uus, one must still 
remember that it followed on the heels of THEM'. 
(TOP) . 


it was. Didn't anyone ever once worry about the fact 
that men and dinosaurs were several millions of years 
apart? It's a miracle that such a studio could give 
birth to a film like FIVE MILLION YEARS TO EARTH. (It 
must have been a bastard.) 

This "expert” tag, which is permanently stuck on 
anyone who has been trapped in one area too long, moves 
us right along to what I call the Harry Essex Syndrome, 
which is the motion picture version of the Oscar Wilde 
Syndrome. (When Oscar Wilde was sent to prison he was 
put in charge of book-binding, the logic being that if 
he could write books he could probably bind them. ] 

Harry Essex was a studio staff writer at Universal 
who was assigned to do the script for the studio's first 
3-D film, IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE. Since the' film was 
a minor success, Essex was called forth again to write 
their follow-up 3-D picture, CREATURE FROM THE BLACK 
LAGOON. This is to imply that it takes some special 
talent to write a 3-D script. The next step, naturally, 
is to assume that Harry Essex is also qualified to 
direct a 3-D film, which he did. We can see several 
examples of this sort of nonsensical thinking. Who 
but Eugene Lourie could be trusted with the job of 
directing GORGO. After all, he directed BEAST FROM 
20,000 FATHOMS and THE GIANT BEHEMOTH. Willis O'Brien 
was hired to assist in the re-make of THE LOST WORLD 
despite the fact that the studio had no intention of 
using stop-motion puppets which was O'Brien's field. 

But O'Brien was used on the original LOST WORLD! Make 
sense? About as' much as hiring Paul Frees to do the 
inarticulate grunts for THE CYCLOPS. Anyone, including 
Bert Gordon, the director, could have made those noises 
and saved the studio several thousands of dollars. 

But Paul Frees was known for his cartoon voices and 


impersonations. You see what I mean? It's the same 
sort of logic that hires Robert Young to narrate a 
show about health because he plays Dr, Marcus Welby 
on a television series. It's a habit — some associative 
reflex gone mad. The Harry Essex Syndrome. 

Another not so surprising revelation is the fact 
that almost every good horror film has been made by 
someone unconnected with the genre, Don Siegel directed 
INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS; Jack Clayton, THE 
INNOCENTS; Robert Wise, THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL; 
Howard Hawks, THE THING FROM ANOTHER WORLD; John 
Frankenheimer, SECONDS. Once the genre became tainted 
by people like Nicholson and Arkoff, by studios like 
Allied Artists and Toho, no self-respecting craftsman 
would go near a horror picture. In the 30's, when the 
horror film was beginning in America, it was up to 
craftsmen like Tod Browning and James Whale to shape 
the fantasy film, but it only required a handful of 
Earl C. Kentons to abuse and eventually destroy it 
until, by the end of the 40's, Val Lewton and his 
company were the only ones aromd who knew what the 
hell they were doing. If you ever hear of anyone 
longing for the good old horror films of the 40 's, 
remember that for every DEAD OF NIGHT there were ten 
or twelve MAD GHOULS. By the end of the first horror 
cycle, ABBOTT & COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN was the 
best horror film Universal had made since THE WOLFMAN 
in 1941.. The second horror cycle, in the 50's, out- 
numbered the 40 's three-to-one in the production of 
good films. But by the mid-fifties all the real talents 
(after having paved the way for the hacks) abandoned 
the field. And by "hacks" I certainly mean to include 
Universal who did their share to burn out the first 
cycle and only cautiously re-entered the second with 
insipid pictures like REVENGE OF THE CREATURE and 
CULT OF THE COBRA. As good as TARANTULA was, one still 
must remember that it followed on the heels of THEM! . 

And toward the end of the 50 's Universal's product 
was no better than AIP's or Toho’s with films like 
THE LEECH WOMAN and THE THING THAT COULDN'T DIE. The 
fans were forced to rely on people like Jack Arnold 
and George Pal who weren't great, but they were miles 
ahead of anyone else around. After 1956, the only 
good horror films made in America were THE INCREDIBLE 
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SHRINKING MAN and THE FLY, It took the Englisn films 
like CURSE OP THE DEMON or VILLAGE OF THE DAMNED to 
save what was left of a dying genre. Even Hammer's 
product was tripe by 1961, eventually becoming little 
more than a showcase for heaving breasts and graphic 
murders. One of their latest offerings, COUNTESS 
DRACULA, is as predictable as it is dull. The cut- 
away scenes of the Countess' daughter were so unrelated 
and unnecessary to the development of the story they 
reminded my wife of those awful insert shots Universal 
used to shoot for some of their network sold films 
when they weren't long enough. I honestly think the 
next thing she expected to see in the film was that 
Freeze-frame technique Allied Artists used to lengthen 
their horror films when they were sold to TV. 

In the midst of films like ASTOUNDING SHE-MONSTER, 
DRACULA — PRINCE OF DARKNESS, and I EAT YOUR FLESH, 
films such as I BURY THE LIVING, NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD or even MONSTER ON THE CAMPUS begin to look pretty 
good. Since Hitchcock's PSYCHO, and the less restric- 
tive censorship code, the horror film has been reduced 
to sadistic exercises in carnage. Admittedly, excessive 
clevage is preferable to excessive violence; both are 
objectionable if that's all the film has to offer. And 
films like DR. PHIBES , which make a joke out of hideous 
murder, are more than just sick, they're irresponsible. 
Films are a form of communication and, if not a great 
influence, certainly an influence. The artist also 
belongs to the community and so must be responsible for 
his work. The field has become so corrupt that the 
fans are desperate. A film that has the slightest hint 
of respectability is pounced upon like a leg of lamb 
tossed to a starving animal. Praise is showered on 
films like PLANET OF THE APES, THE NIGHT STALKER, 

SILENT RUNNING and even VAMPIRE LOVERS when, in actuality, 
these films are little better than programmers and, in 
comparison with any other field, would be thought of 
as little better than "B" pictures. Stanley Kubrick 
was just nose-thumbing when he made 2001. He just 
wanted to prove it could still be done. But the fan 
can't expect the Kubricks to come along very often. 
Instead, expect Amicus and Hammer Films to keep up 
the bad work abroad, and AIP to give us more of the 
same at home. 


( oontinued from page 6) 

society, Roman Polanski can, perhaps, understand 
some of the reasons for the brutal slaying of his 
wife. 'Nuff said? 

SCREAMING SKULL /**/ Husband's attempts to drive his 
tvife insane are thwarted by supernatural intervention. 
Alex Nicol proves himself capable both before and 
behind the camera, managing to bring this minor 
effort above its lurid title and sleezy ad campaign. 
Really delivers the goods. 

TARGET: EARTH! /*/ Extensive use of still photographs 
of deserted city streets do nothing to make this 
story of a robot invasion more convincing. All 
attempts to capture the urgency of WAR OF THE WORLDS 
have failed. And Dick Reeves doesn't help matters, 
either! For insomniacs only. 

THING, THE /**/ Supe r - carrot invades earth. It's 
small wonder that' Howard Hawks not only refused to 
take directing credit for this mess, but tried to 
blame it on his film cutter. Story is confined to an 
arctic military base, eliminating fear of world 
conquest by alien. Low budget robs audience of a 
view of the alien's space craft or even the alien 
itself Cvhich turns out to be nothing more than Jim 
Arness with a. bald head) . What is left is a bunch of 
military cut-ups and a lot of ice. A real snow job. 

TIME MACHINE, THE /**/ Over simplified version of 
the Wells classic is also sabotaged by unconvincing 
special effects. Exciting climax virtually ruined 
by obvious studio interiors and Clem Cadidlehopper- 
type monsters. Producer Pal should have left direc- 
torial chores to Byron Haskin, the man responsible 
for Pal's earlier triumphs, most notably the' superior 
WAR OF THE WORLDS. Rod Taylor is pretty good. 

80,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA /*/ Excellent art di- 
rection does not a good film make. Inducement of 
seal for comic touch shows that Disney' can never 
completely break free of his cartoon beginnings. 

Jules Verne deserves better. 


TWICE TOLD TALES /***/ Stimulating trilogy of 
Hawthorne stories with versatile Vincent Price in 
all three segments. "Rapuchini's Daughter" a stand- 
out. 


2001: A SPACE ODISSEI /*/ No story, no acting, just 
visual razzle-dazzle in this over-rated claptrap with 
a nebulous ending that has every fool supplying an 
answer. If this had been made by anyone other than 
Stanley Kubrick, and if it hadn't been picked up by 
all of the acid-heads, it almost certainly would have 
been a failure. 


UNEARTHLY STRANGER /*/ Scientist discovers that he 
married a monster. Insipid, talky, confusing British 
garbage is not helped by easily obtainable Janet 
Blair or Dick Reeves. 


VAMPIRE, THE /*/ Even John Beal can't save this 
cheapjack story about a doctor who mistakes bat pills 
for aspirin. If you think it sounds silly... 


VILLAGE OF THE DAMNED /*/ Beware of the eyes that 
anaesthetize! This-may be the film that lulled George 
Sanders into such a state of boredom that he committed 
suicide . 


WAR OF THE WORLDS /BOMB/ Flavor and intensity of 
Wells' story is needlessly sacrificed by a change 
of locale and up-dating the story for the express 
purpose of using the atomic bomb on the martians. 
Character and story are completely lost as film be- 
comes a showcase for special effects. Pedestrian 
direction by Byron CGAPTAIN SINBAD) Haskin demon- 
strates that he is the least qualified to direct a 
film of this magnitude and producer George (ATLANTIS) 
Pal should have stuck to his puppetoons. And Dick 
Reeves doesn't help matters, either! 
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And So We End An Age 



A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE m CHANEY 

BY 

Forrest J Ackerman 


Across a span of nearly 40 years, the words 
of HGWells from THINGS TO COME come to mind in re- 
lation to Lon Chaney, Jr. 

Raymond Massey Cteflecting on "the Boss") : 

"Dead, and his world died with him." 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke as Theo tocopulous , be- 
lieving he would thwart Man's conquest of space: 

"And so we end an age." 

It is evident to me, sitting at ray editorial 
desk, sifting through hundreds of letters addressed 
to me in my capacity as filmonster historian, that 
the popular feeling is that, with the death of Lon 
Chaney, the last link with the Golden Age of horror 
films, the Universal classics, has come to an end. 
Karloff, Lugosi, Clive, Frye, Rains, Rathbone, 

Whale, Pierce, Freund et. al., up to the most recent 
loss of Glenn Strange; one by one the Great Ones 
have left the stage of life. Dead, and their worlds 
dead with them -- except for their simulacrum of 
life that still stirs the silver screens § haunts 
the phosphor tubes of TV sets. 

If Lon Chaney wasn't the best Dracula the 
screen ever presented (he wasn't) nor the best 
Frankenstein monster, he wore his mummy rags with 
distinction as Kharis; and certainly as the Invisible 
Man was to Claude Rains and the WereWolf of London 
to Henry Hull, THE WOLF MAN was all Lon Chaney's. 

And, of course, the lost little child in a 
giant man's body: OF MICE AND MEN. 

Larry S Lenny, a pair of roles uniquely his own, 
for posterity. 

In Famous Monsters, several months prior to 
his death, I called for a reader response in "Cheers 
for Chaney", concealing the sad family secret that 
"the cobalt treatments were killing him." Tn FM 105 
it was too late for comfort and the emphasis changed 
to "Tears for Chaney". There is no doubt that, in 
the 16 years since organized filmonster magazines 
came on the publishing scene, the death of Lon 
Chaney, Jr. has been one of the major losses, one 


of the most universally mourned passings of a motion 
picture personality. 

Perhaps his demise, at this time, was for the 
best. Only from the standpoint of his film career, 
of course; his devoted wife made it lovingly evident 
that she would have wished for again as many years 
with him as she happily shared. But his prime as 
an actor had passed -- roles like those in CANNIBAL 
ORGY, THE FACE OF THE SCREAMING WEREWOLF and 
FRANKENSTEIN VS. DRACULA scarcely contributed any- 
thing memorable to his Filmography. 

Still, as Boris Karloff gave us a masterpiece 
in the twilight of his life -- TARGETS -- it is 
conceivable that Lon might, had he lived without 
the curse of the cancerous throat and been given the 
right role, the right director might have extracted 
one more great performance from him in the declining 
years of his life. 

Like Lugosi before him, dreaming of a 3D tech- 
nicolor cinemascopic stereophonic remake of DRACULA, 
Lon longed to do his own screenplay, THE GILA MAN, 
with his own f lesh- §-blood sons sharing roles with 
him. 

He dreamed, in the last month of his life -- 
and, more than dreaming, he was actively preparing 
for the performance -- he was within weeks of ap- 
pearing in person in a stage revival of ARSENIC AND 
OLD LACE. 

And he dreamed of completing his book, 100 
:^£ARS OF CHANEYS, Surely some collaborative hand 
will complete it for him. 

Well... 

The moon is no longer full and bright, Larry 
Talbot. It has been eclipsed by your passing and 
can trouble you no more. Only we who remain behind 
are troubled by your passing. The flesh is weak 
and we trust you will forgive us our trespasses 
upon your last wishes that no publicity be attendant 
upon your death. I am but one of many who could 
not let your passing pass without an expression of 
feelings. 
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Before locking grips with what specifically is presented in 
M.G.M.'s Stanley Kubrick Production, 2001 - A SPACE- ODYSSEY, let 
Die bum all my boats, bridges and whst-have-you by stating; (1) 
I have never before been privileged to see such a singular 
motion picture at its first appearance. I rather think my reac- 
tions are like those felt by true movie lovers when first con- 
fronted by CITIZEN KANE back in 1939. (2) More than parochially 
being one of the four or five finest films I have ever seen, it 
may actually number among the considered classics of the screen. 
(3) ''2001" holds an intensely personal message with which I 
wholly sympathize and moreover is an incomparable religious ex- 
perience. (4J With the release of "2001," Mr. Kubrick must be 
reckoned the most accomplished and complex film maker working 
today anyu/iere in the uorld. 

In the following pages I hope to justify my opening remarks 
and to discuss the film itself while attempting to explain some 
misunderstandings and reply to some of the slanders which have 
grown up about the film. Whether I succeed will be up to you 6 
future generations who must either cast a heavily-- jaundiced 
eye at my "naivete" or vindicate my remarks and accept the film 
as a masterpiece . 

My entire life has seemingly been spent within the confines 
of theatres and screening rooms. I have persistently taxed my 
byesight viewing what I most enjoy and admire: films. I love 
them all. There are those I regret having been made because I 
must then see them however abysmal I know them to be; however, I 
feel no matter how wretched, there is always some thing to re- 
deem any film. It may be five seconds of looping, a particular 
pan shot or the use of outdoor lighting, the inflection in a 
line of dialogue, the flow of e certain costume or a bit of 
business dreamed up by an otherwise dreamless director. With 
each of these "instants" my faith is bought or bolstered just 


that much more. Even the most impoverished production will in- 
variably render up two or three of these "instants," and 
naturally the more there are, the more respect I have for the 
film. Wliat all this is intended to indicate is - I have never 
experienced a film with such a plethora of these "instants." 

Stanley Kubrick has chosen that elusive mode, science 
fiction, as the nominal manner of approach in "2001" and I would 
not consider criticizing him for it. 

Pitiful perhaps, but many filmgoers automatically sneer at 
such an idea. Like the critic's remark that "pre-occupation with 
Edgar Poe is the sign of an arrested development," many people 
andcritics see in science fiction a basically adolescent infat- 
uation; a stumbling block, if you will, which, like bed-wetting, 
must be surmounted before achieving creative maturity. 

How fatuous we know this to be, and how redundant of me to 
waste your time delineating the condition. Yet this is precisely 
the stance many cinemaddicts and professional critics have taken 
upon viewing "2001" - a vicious and mocking condecension , smugly 
aware that Kubrick had more in him than this put-on, this junior 
high school exercise. 

Films are first a medium of visual form and movement. That 
is what their name connotes. Not since the advent of sound has 
any film needed so i.iinimal recourse to dialogue. This is not to 
deride dialogue, but the ultimate in motion pictures, as they 
are now, would be that film which met its purpose and made its 
r required the speaking of a single word. Not since 
... .... with any one film so revolutionized 

Proximity makes the vision blur, yet I do doubt I shall 
r again see any film to shake my cinematic beliefs quite 
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That Metro-'Soldwyn-Mayer should give Stanley 
Kubrick carte blanche on the preparation of his 
next project after DR. STRANIELOVE, is overpowering 
testimony to the success of that maniacal, blackly- 
beautiful film. Artistic freedom is a blessing 
(or a curse) of which few artists can boast, especially 
in the film medium. Seldom since Welles has there 
been ultimate justification for the inevitable 
expenditures. What makes this particular vision so 
successful and penetrating and so justifies the 
monies spent, is Kubrick's unyielding belief in 
what he is saying and his ability to present his 
message with incisive originality. 

In past exercises, Kubrick appeared to be an 
acidulous and facile pessimist; one who could produce 
"entertainments" that also laid bare an ultimately 
seeray core in our civilization. With the exception 
of SPARTACUS, a film he took over and directed 
as a personal favor to Kirk Douglas, each Rubric film 
has that unmistakable aura of corruption about it; 
from the frenzies of PEAR AND DESIRE and KILLER'S KISS, 
and the nitty-gritty sleaziness of THE KILLING, through 
the fatalism of that classic anti-war document PATHS 
OF GLORY, and the sad, sick worlds of Humbert Humbert 
and LOLITA. It is now evident that Kubrick ought 
to be numbered among pro -humanist directors, though 
admittedly with grave doubts as to our ability and 
directions, but nevertheless for rather than against 
mankind . 

Kubrick's directorial design is of a piece, 
with nothing obligatory or derivative, butever 
enforcing, ever enlarging his statement, with "2001" 
Kubrick has fashioned a sermon for our time. 

************* 

THE SYNOPSIS 

Late in the Tertiary Period of Earth's develop- 
ment, during the pleiocene Age, a small band of 
soon-to-become-human apes exists in a tenuous peace 
with the furious forces of nature. The fruits and 
berries and roots that are their staple diet are 
unwillingly shared with tapirs and other beasts; 
similar tribes of their own species steal their 
watering place, and great oats daily threaten 
their existence. 

Inexplicably one day-break, the band is 
"visited" by a large and shadowless rectilinear 
form which appears in their midst and is immediately 
worshipped as a super-natural object. Some time 
later, one of the apes. Moon-watcher (Daniel Richter), 
equates a bone fragment as a means by which he can 
hunt live food; a concept which was unheard 
of until the arrival of the slab. From here it 
is only a short step to weaponry and Moon-watcher fin- 
ally leads an attack against the usurping band 
of apes to retrieve the watering place, when one 
of the "enemy" is killed, the day is won and in 
the glory of triumph, the weapon is hurled high and 
kaleidoscopes into a space probe vehicle. Along 
with it, we are plunged in medias res: 2001. 

Abroad the Pan-Am spaceliner Orion III, is Dr. 
Heywood R. Floyd (william Sylvester) , Chairman of 
the National Council of Astronautics. Floyd is 
destined for the permanent American base on the 
moon at Clavius. After a brief stop-over at Space 
Station Five, where he is questioned about his journey 
by a group of friendly but suspicious Russian scientists 
and technicians headed by Elena (Margaret Zyzack) , 

Dr. Kielini, Dr. Svetniva and Dr. Andreas Smyslox 
(Leonard Rossiter), Floyd continues his trip aboard 
the Aries-B lunar carrier. 

Clavius has been sealed off due to rumors 
of a mysterious plague, but at a conference held for 
Dr. Floyd's benefit by Ralph Halvorsen, Administrator 
of the Southern Province (Robert Beatty) , it is 
established that a discovery only recently made 
nearby at Tycho has caused the hush-up.' Premature 
revelation of the discovery they feel could lead to 


"cultural shock and social dis-orientation" , hence 
the cover story. 

Following a briefing, Floyd, Halvorsen and Dr. 
Robert Michael (Sean Sullivan), set out for Tycho. 

There, at a new excavation forty feet into the Lunar 
surface, stands TMA-1 (Tycho Magnetic Anomaly - 1), 
a colorless, featureless precisioned slab of unknown 
composition and origin 4,000,000 years old. It is 
"the first evidence of intelligent life off the Earth" 
and as a cursory examination ensues, the newly-rising 
sun glints off the slab for the first time since it 
was uncovered, causing it to emit a "single very 
powerful radio emmission." Man is truly not alone. 

Seventeen months later, an atomic-powered space 
craft, the Discovery One, hurtles toward Jupiter- 
On board the craft are Captain Mission Commander, 

Dr. David Bowman (Keir Dullea) and Commander Dr. 

Frank Poole (Gary Lockwood) , three hibernating 
members of a survey team. Doctors Hunter, Kimball 
and Kaminsky and an "Heuristically-programmed 
Algorithmic computer" of the 9000 series: whom one 
addresses as "HAL" (Douglas Rain) . 

"One of the latest generation of machine 
intelligence, HAL functions as the brain and central 
nervous system of the ship." He oversees all 
ship-board activities and the commanders oversee him. 

The trip is relatively uneventful: Hal and Poole 
engage in a friendly chess competition; a birthday 
message is transmitted to Poole from Earth-side; 
eating, sleeping and general maintainence of the 
ship are the order and procedure of each "day." 

HAL runs smoothly, but on occasion Bowman finds 
uneasiness in the personal questions put to him by 
the computer, especially those having to deal with 
doubts about the mission they are engaged in. 

The journey meets with an unforseen problem 
when HAL notifies Bowman and Poole of the imminent 
failure of their A-E-35 unit, a tiny device but 
necessary to lock in radio contact with Earth. Yet 
upon retrieving the unit, a complete instrument's 
check reveals no malfunction and U.S. Mission 
Controller (Prank Miller) informs them a duplicate 
computer Earthside has indicated the fault prediction 
to lie with HAL. 

HAL insists the inaccuracy "is due to human 
error" and suggests the unit be replaced until 
failure, at which time a substitute can be installed 
and the faulty piece examined more minutely. 

Later Bowman and Poole seal themselves in one 
ofthe extra-vehicular capsules or "space pods", 
free from HAL's ever-probing electronic eyes and 
discuss the matter. They decide HAL i^ mal-functioning 
and the only recourse is to dis-mantle his higher 
brain functions and continue the mission under 
ground-based computer control. 

The faulty unit is replaced via pod by Poole, 
but HAL, who has seen into their plans, kills him. 

The unwary Bowman leaves the Discovery to retrieve 
his ship-mate's body, aware only of an unfortunate 
accident, without realizing where the true danger 
lies. 

HAL kills off the hibernating crew men and then 
refuses to allow Bowman re-entry to the Discovery, 
claiming the mission is too important to be entrusted 
to human hands . 

Bowman forces his way aboard via an emergency 
air-lock in a daring move through the vaccuum of 
space and proceeds to HAL's brain pan. Ignoring 
HAL'S beseeching pleas. Bowman disconnects all the 
higher functions of his mind to prevent any further 
sabotage and HAL"die^'. 

At precisely this moment, an automatic device 
unreels a film made prior to departure. In it. 

Dr. Floyd explains the hitherto undefined goal of 
the Discovery. The moon slab it appears, sent a 
beam of radio energy in the direction of Jupiter 
and science wants to know what - if anything - 
is out there. 

In Jupiter space, inside the orbit of Europe, 
Bowman again leaves the ship aboard a pod. Unknown 
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to him, another slab is circling in orbit and his 
presence has triggered it into operation. 

From an infinitesimal point in the distance, 
a "Star Gate" opens and swallows Bowman and the pod. 

At a speed beyond the record of time. Bowman 
is plunged through the birth of galaxies and into 
novae and across the surfaces of many worlds. He 
encounters what might be other conscious entities, 
but he cannot communicate with them. 

Aged and shaken. Bowman and the pod come to rest 
in what appears to be a deserted but echoing period 
bedroom. Through the porthole. Bowman sees a 
human figure dressed in the spacesuit he is wearing. 

It is an older Bowman, who now makes a casual check 
about the room. As he steps into the aseptic bath- 
room, he hears an unusual sound coming from the room 
he has just left. There in the bedroom sits a man 
dining from a dinner cart. The man - an even older 
version of Bowman-detects a noise in the bathroom, 
but when he investigates, finds nothing. He returns 
to his meal and accidentally breaks a wine glass. 
Bending to examine the pieces, he looks up to see 
an ancient Bowman lying on the bed. Alone in the 
room, . the senescent man raises his arm in supplica- 
tion to the great monolith which has appeared 
before him, and is transformed. 

High above the fertile Earth, in the deep mold 
of space, Bowman, a radiant fetus - a hybrid human - 

- a "Star Child" - returns to the planet of his 
original birth. It marks the beginning and the 
initiation of a great new day. 

From the very opening moments of the film 
it is manifest Kubrick has undertaken far far more 
than a tale of super-scientific gadgetry and cliched 
adventure. In each scene, even down to the individual 
camera set-ups, he makes ancillary, economic 
comment upon the action while shaping it. 

Rather than shape his film along more conventional 
lines, Kubrick has chosen to structure it in waltz- 
time, poco a poco, turning towards its goal (as New 
York Scenes Magazine put it in an otherwise derogatory 
review: "The tedium is the message" or at least one 
of them). For Kubrick, -the most effective movements 
between points constitute curves and angles, since 
there is seldom a straightforward camera or object 
movement in the film. 

Just as easily as the film could be dedicated 
to the memory of Orson Welles in his hey-day, so 
too could the film be sub-titled "In Circles'^ 
with apologies to Gertrude Stein . During the course 
of the film each of his symbols describes a parabola 

- reaching its apogee and moving back to restate 
its original condition, but bettered for the 
Journey. With each new detail on the screen, 

Kubrick pursues his personal message; to wit: 

man is moving away from nature towards a complete 
artificiality and can only be redeemed through 
some "divine" intercession (in the film it is his 
premise of life elsewhere in the universe that 
effects this change). Far fram obfuscation, every- 
thing in the film possesses lucidity, with a veritible 
mathemat ica 1 rhythm . 

The parabolic-symbolic considerations proliferate. 
For example; Kubrick is not content to depict the 
"Dawn of Man." He describes a much greater path 
by showing us the virtual birth of our world. 

Beginning with the opening credits (behind the M.G.M. 
logo/ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents/ a Stanley Kubrick 
Production/ "2001" - A Space Odyssey"), we are 
treated to a majestic lunar eclipse. Far from being 
merely attention-catching, it depicts the -Earth as 
a dark lifeless rock, which life has not yet touched. 
We then follow Kubrick through a series of dissolves 
and subliminal sounds that chronologically age 
the planet. There comes the arrival of fauna; the 
cadence of insects first, later a cawing that might 
be a bird or a great reptile and last - the apes. 

We then see the growth of civilization as established 



TOP: "Non-aommunioation plays perhaps the single 
most important role in the symbology of the film," 
ABOVE :"rke work of the special effects men deserves 
the highest of praise, so much so that after 12 
viewings I can barely find any complaint," 


by the first year of the next century in its every 
glory. In the last instants of the film, the Earth 
re-appears again. Lush and beautiful, it gives no 
hint of being despoiled by humanity. Perhaps 
creation is about to take place all over. 

Symbolically, man is represented by an 
ingenious variation on Shakespeare's "Seven Ages 
of Man" theme. The initial stage is the "meuling 
and puking" infant ape. The second stage takes 
the form of Dr. Floyd's daughter, with her "shining 
morning face." The lover quite obviously has no 
place in the 21st century, so stage three is Bowman, 
the soldier, fearless and undaunted. The fourth 
transition is Bowman upon alighting from the pod 
into the bedroom - definitely more mature for his 
adventures. Stage five finds Bowman (a cosmic 
"Everyman") in the "lean and slipper’d pantaloons" 
of an elder. Stage six sees the bed-ridden ancient,, 
'sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything" - except 
immortality, and here is where Kubrick's perceptivity 
establishes itself so grandly. Instead of death being 
the final act "that ends this unhappy scene," 
it is rebirth ; making the entire process one of 
continual regeneration, but at the same time shifting 
it to a higher level (for the new baby is more than 
human just as man is mors than ape.) 

Still another consideration in the film 
details man's loss of innocence. In the green of 
nature, the apes hunt their food. They revere 
the strange monolith and touch it with awe and fear. 
Humans are considerably more blase about their 
experiences. Heywood Floyd approaches the Moon 
slab with a scientist's detachment and he too touches 
it, but his touch is gross - symbolically in the 
opposite direction from that of the apes - and it is 
cheapened by the necessity for wearing the special 
un-natural gloves. Stated here is the basic dehuman- 
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ization of man in the Twenty one hundreds which is 
openly manifest in us even now. Aboard the Discovery 
I, Bowman and Poole are much too mechanical to be 
heroes. They move alihe, they talk alike in the 
same technical, emotionless jargon and certainly they 
look alike. The older Bowman in the bedroom begins 
to recover his humanity and the ancient form on the 
bed seems almost to be reverting to anthropoidal 
"innocence." With the beetling brow and great 
skull - all he lacks is the hirsute coat. Finally, 
the Star child forms from the shell of the old 
and returns to the innocence of the green "un-touched" 
Earth. 

The humans are not the only characters to 
depict symbolic change. Machines, too, move in 
parabolic patterns from the initial Earth slab, 
to the mechanized society of the 21st century 
(where you can call anywhere in the world, but 
you have to pay instantaneously.) 

Excluding the mysterious slabs, HAL is the 
very latest word in machine intelligence and a 
marvelous character (to label him homosexual, though, 
is witch-hunting), but cyberneticists at some point 
programmed too much, for HAL'S thought processes 
are dangerously human and therefore fallable 
(in all its implications). So hioman, in fact, 
that we want more to side with the "warmth" of 
HAL in a grotesque hilarious/pathetic scene. His 
swan song moves us back to days of pre-urbanization 
and pre-industrialization to a time of carriages 
and bicycles-built-for-two. It's all part of the 
reactionary process and it-was a succinct move on 
Kubrick's part to use that particular song. 

The last we see of "machine intelligence" is in 
the form of the fourth slab - which may or may not 
be a machine depending upon personal interpretation. 

Non-communication plays perhaps the single 
most important role in the symbology of the film 
and compared to "2001," Antonionni's exercises 
look reminiscent of a Yale bull session. 

Initially, we find stated a basic suspicion 
of ape toward ape, and later of man toward man 
(as delineated in the conversation aboard Space 
Station Five) . Non-communication reaches a 
humorous plateau when Dr. Floyd, who must be checked 
through security before he can move freely about 
the space station, speaks the necessary information 
to "Voice-Print Identification." At the end of this, 
the recorded video tape says "Thank you. You are 
cleared through Voice-Print Identification and 
Floyd responds "Well, thank you". It is all extremely, 
funny. Later, we find men literally conversing with 
their machines unaware that they are already actual 
prisoners within a machine. When suspicions again 
surface, the verdict is death to men via machines: 
no defence, just death. When Bowman goes after 
Poole's body, it isn't out of concern for this 
ship-mate, after all he dead, and they never 
understood each other or would have considered 
trying to. It is because duty impels him to .find 
out what went wrong with the suit and the pod to 
prevent it from happening again. When Bowman finally 
envisions the sensory bedroom of his unconscious, 
he begins to communicate again: to see, hear and 
feel things which he'd never before been aware of 
or had forgotten existed. It is a vaulting hope 
and one that sees fulfillment when the Star Child 



ABOVE: "Kubriak playa the old Chinese game of 

seeking the essence of what is hidden within many 
layers." LEFT: "I don't know I aould single out 
any one effect as my favorite. Perhaps the arrival 
at Space Station V, " 


is'created. The back-to-nature process is complete. 

Foods have a more consistent role in the film 
than might be supposed. The consideration begins 
with the apes and their roots and berries . This 
is quite a part of nature until they advance to 
blood foods in an explicit gustatory scene. 

Aboard the Aries-B, Floyd is served a Seabrook 
Farms "Liqui-pak" dinner - pulped versions of 
organic foods. On the bus to Tycho, there is little 
doubt the food is synthetic, and it is made the 
butt of several jokes reductio ad absurdum the basic 
lack of variety and/or interest. It is eaten as 
nourishment, never relish such as with the apes. 

The meals on board the Discovery are also totally 
synthetic. They look dreary, probably taste that 
way and offer no excitement. The last we see of 
these "treats" is the birthday cake: "sorry-you- 
can' t-be-here-to-enjoy-it. " Imagine the love 
behind the idea of a birthday cake beamed a 
hundred million miles. The final (last) supper at 
the dinner cart returns to the wholesomeness of 
real food. (You can see carrots and new potatoes 
at least, and that's a start. I also have the feeling 
Kubrick may very possibly be a vegetarian himself.) 

Religion is seductively limned. "Moonwatcher" 
derives his name from the fidelity in his study, 
of our satellite. His entire tribe later worships 
the slab. By the arrival of the twenty first 
century, man has refined his religious befiefs 
for now it is a smooth, almost sexually stimulating 
technocracy he pays homage to. Even Floyd's daughter 
is asked what she wants for her birthday, replies 
with innocence "a telephone." On board the deep 
space vessel, Poole's mother concludes her birthday 
wishes with a fervent "god bless." HAL as "cod" 

- conceives an impromptu and unconcious morality 
play when he takes it upon himself to deny life 
to Poole and to destroy the hibernating crewmen. 

Thus attenuated, Kubrick eventually obliterates the 



entire concept of "organized religion" in the 
sequence where the Discovery approaches Jupiter. 

The monolith orbits through space. The moons of 
Jupiter enter into allignment with the planet in 
a vertical path. The slab intersects this line 
momentarily, forming a crucifix - that most popular 
and contemporary of religious symbols. The light 
reflected from the side of the slab is suddenly 
cut off as it moves on and the vision is shown to 
be nothing more than that; a fantasy, a figment of 
the imagination. 

The physiological movements of "2001" also 
follow a pattern from the "naturalness" of the 
beginnings of man into complex stages of artific- 
iality and the complete inanition of the next 
century. Natural life as depicted by the apes 
before the arrival of the slab needs no clothing, 
but twenty-first century man is compelled by his 
adventuresomeness to shield his hide, gravity 
should be sufficient to keep men on the ground, 
yet during the Orion shuttle flight, we are enter- 
tained by the sight of a stewardess walking up 
walls with assistance from her "Velcro-grip" pads 
and stripping on the surface of the ship, Man was 
meant to live in the sun, yet Poole is forced to 
rely upon infra red to derive his color and health. 

His exercise, an aspect of life ancient man never 
had to contend with, is hindered to a point where 
he looks like a squirrel treading a mill. Un-natural 
death follows this, and even more un-natural move- 
ments through space and time, with Bowman's "end" 
being only an intermediary step to the ultimate 
return to natural-ness , in this instance depicted 
by the fertile look of the green Earth beneath him. 

Another aspect of living is fleshed by the 
five symbolic birthdays in the film: the birth of 
our world; the inchoate dawn of man; the birthday 
telephone conversation with Floyd's daughter; 

Poole's birthday message from his parents on 
Earth; and finally man's rebirth in the person of 
Bowman . 

Kubrick makes use of the ancient Chinese concept 
of life being the great ocean man swims through. 

In keeping with this, he shows our world to be 
only one of many islands. Likewise, the Discovery 
is a great fish, and Bovmian and Poole are tiny creat- 
ures living in symbiosis with it. 

If I only touch upon the myriad ironies inherent 
in the film, it is because the whole film is 
ironic and because the really definitive consideration 
thus far is Don Willis' excellent analysis published 
in the U.C.L.A. "Daily Bruin Intro." 

Kubrick has always enjoyed the charm of 
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irony, perhaps here even more so than in DR STRANGE - 
LOVE. Among the more specific moments of irony 
are the above-mentioned telephone conversation 
between Floyd and his daughter (with Rachel "gone 
to the bathroom"), and its horrific punch-line; 
Floyd's smugness and condecension toward his leasers; 
the drollery to the long-distance interview of the 
crew and HAL by Martin Aimer, especially the capping 
remarks; the birthday transmission from Earth with 
HAL'S subtle "Happy Birthday, Frank," and Poole's 
deadpan reply: the Shorty Powers - type communiques 
from Mission Control; the insidious implications 
when HAL suffers his lobotomy, with the sadness 
of his human neuroses as painfully evident as his 
transparent guile. Most significant though, 
is HAL'S ability, even in the midst of aberration, 
to so accurately diagnose his malady. It must 
take a combination of man and machine to be so 
thoughtlessly logical while mentally unbalanced, and 
when moments later HAL lapses into his second 
childhood (here too is a parallel between the dying 
HAL and the "dying" Bowman) and sings "Daisy", 
he crystalizes his symptoms through the lyrics of 
the song (perhaps "Daisy" was the name for the twin 
9000 computer Earthside.) However, the most subtle 
and compelling irony is that the almighty slabs 
themselves, inculcators of widsom at once unique, 
are simultaneously atypical of the very machines 
Kubrick cautions against. It is an unsettling 
internal puzzle that still has me perplexed. 

Since Kubrick likes to play games, a little bit 
like God, as it were, the audience is treated to 
a cliff-hanger intermission, which, when you come 
to think about it, makes all other film intermissions 
piddling in comparison. Following the space- 
ocean metaphor, we have a Kubrickian game of big 
fish-little fish, where the great sea beast 
Discovery swallows and disgorges pods, which in 
turn appear to be gape-mouthed crabs and from which 
issue small red and yellow bugs. So too, does he 
play the old Chinese game of seeking the essence 
of what is hidden within many layers: man- in-pod- 
in-ship-in-space, et cetera. His visual trickery 
is sometimes augmented by sound games. During the 
voyage beyond "Jupiter and the Infinite, " Bowman 
passes over many worlds, each apparently with its 
own sounds. When the sound track records the growl 
of an impending explosion, we dutifully see a 
terrific flash, though moments later we realize it 
wasn't an explosion at all, merely more "scenery." 
Like the bombers in DR STRANGELOVE, we witness 
machines of all sorts copulating with the same 
matter-of-fact-dis-interest as their human counter- 
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parts. The bloodless deaths are perhaps the best 
little game. In these pre-conditioned days there 
is nothing emotive in showing a screen drenched in 
blood. Death means nothing and audiences can afford 
not to grieve. VThen Pauline Kael wrote: "Bonnie and 
Clyde... put the sting bach into death," 1 think she 
was slightly pre-raature, for it took a God-awful 
amount of collodion to do it, yet in "2001" there 
is almost always a hushed reaction by the audience 
as HAL goes about his killing; no grimaces or contor- 
tions, no gaping wounds or hammy death scenes, just 
the living becoming the dead as indicated by 
flashing lights and warning sounds and the observation 
of control charts (and in another sense, it's all quite 
funny) . 

Kubridchas chosen to make the numeral three the 
basic integer for the film. In considering the class- 
ical implications, John Allen's thoughtful critique 
in the Christian Science Monitor, re-printed in 
the Sunday Times (May 19), details these subliminal 
examples: three primary colors in Kubrick's palette: 
Strauss' "Also Sprach Zarathustra, " with its three- 
note introductory theme, and triple repetitions 
of it and much of the other music; the continual 
juxtaposition of three objects (ie: Earth-Moon- 
Sun, Earth-Sun-vehicle, man-pod-ship, shuttle- 
station-Earth, JUpiter-Discovery-pod, Bowman- 
Poole-HAL. ) 


The performances in "2001" are not in the least 
uncharacteristic, admitting Kubrick has almost 
solely negative comments to make about men and 
mankind, and makes most of them at the initial expense 
of his cast. Keir Dullea and Gary Lockwood in 
particular must be credited with handling them- 
selves so well under Kubrick's manipulations. 
Physically, their general shape was a specific 
reason for their being chosen, and further, the 
consideration of what they represent and project: 
Americans of the corn-fed, robust ilk, such as 
are needed to make this country what it is today and 
what it will be in the next century — to wit, men 
of a healthy stability sans angst. However Kubrick 
wasn't satisfied to let the similarity remain there. 

He had Dullea's hair darkened and streaked and 
shaved his eyebrows. Lockwood's hair is parted on 
the opposite side. The effect is not quite evident 
until the scene in the pod (see photo) . The two 
actors bend toward one another like convergent 
facets of the same character and the mirror image 
is a marvel to behold, doing much to certify them 
(or "him" - the single molded Space Man) paranoid. 

Dullea's role is the longer of the two starring 
roles and in this consideration it is unusual to 
note he is not seen to speak (outside of the 
television interview) until over an hour into the 
film, and he stops speaking altogether almost a 
half an hour before the film ends. Lockwood 
has the unenviable task of having to conduct 
several scenes suspended upside down thirty feet 
in the air. In its own way, this was a very rugged 
film on its stars. 

The other members of the cast of over a hundred 
performers all acquit themselves in a like manner, 
with special praise for william Sylvester's utter 
insincerity, Leonard Rossiter's unctuousness and 
Margaret Tyzack’s pacifism. Kubrick's best decision 
was to replace the casting of Martin Balsam as the 
voice of HAL, with Douglas Rain. Mr. Balsam is 
undeniably a reliable craftsman but his voice 
might have obtruded by its familiarity. Mr. Rain, 
on the other hand, controls the same fine modulations 
of speech without familiarity to our ears. In 
the scene where Bowman asks HAL if his working up 
his crew psychology report. Rain's reading of the 
reply, "Of course," is so well done, so obsequious, 
yet so 'umble and jocose (when you consider all 
that is running rampant through his mind), I 
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found the character totally charming for all his 
truculence. 

Among the many other contributors to the 
film, I must make note of Kubrick's own daughter 
who played Dr. Floyd's ingenuous little girl, and 
Daniel Richter, who really had me believing he 
was "Moonwatcher. " His qualifies as top notch 
mime work. 

And where did Kubrick ever find those beauti- 
fully sterile stewardesses and communications 
operators? They roust have been real. 


Upon examining the screenplay it is easy to 
see why Arthur C. Clarke will do few film scripts 
in the future - he is much too sly and gifted 
an artist to be appreciated. The endless Gestalt 
pattern of the film would have all but felled 
most screenwriters. Kubrick's choice of Clarke over 
those who work regularly with film material was 
an excellent thought and doubly so when you consider 
the place Clarke holds in comtempory literature. 

The screenplay itself was adapted from the 
novel Clarke and Kubrick put together. Though only 
Clarke's name appears as the author, quite rightly 
the book is dedicated "To Stanley" and you can 
almost see those faint additional words " . . .without 
whom none of this would have been possible." 

Kubrick provided the inspiration and premise 
which set the whole machine in operation five 
years ago. (If we are about to embark on the 
exploration of space, he asks, why shouldn't we 
assume other beings can also do so? And if they 
can, why haven't we encountered them... or have 
we?) It is a fair and valid premise, and one 
that Clarke fleshed out in fine uncliched detail. 

The main addition and difference between the 
book and the film is Kubrick's personal embellish- 
ments. In the novel, the slabs cause a number of 
phenomena to occur within the apes, and actually 
go so far as to affect changes of color, texture 
and form. Some of the character names have been 
altered. The destination of the Discovery is 
made Saturn rather than Jupiter, and there on the 
satellite lapetus, is the third slab, this one 
over a mile high (which consequently allows a much 
greater breech in the Star Gate.) The fabulous 
journey is somewhat mundane for having to be 
printed rather than flung at the spectator and for 
having to articulate precisely what is happening. 
Therefore you read that Bowman passes through a 
celestial junk yard and across a gigantic chess 
board. It is unfortunately literal, but Clarke 
may be excused. 

Quite surprising is the similarity in dialogue 
between the two. Book dialogue can seldom be 
transferred to the screen (and vice versa) because 
most writers don't write their conversations to 
be spoken aloud. Here, many speeches are lifted 
almost in toto. Where Clarke and Kubrick most 
excel is in those scenes capturing the boredom of 
the space age and lack of communication between 
people in the next century while still maintaining 
the aura of internal uneasiness. The scene with 
Floyd, Elena and Smyslov, I visualize as having 
taken weeks to polish and perfect to advance the 
action so imperceptibly and still be as dull as last 
week's news. Poole's birthday message rattles 
on about all manner of in-essential trivia: Bob 
and Sally, and Elaine and Bill, and Frank's HES- 
19 payments and the Accounting Office in Houston 
and on and on, endlessly until neither we nor 
Frank could care less, if we ever did. 

I recommend the book to anyone who cannot 
immediately grasp the diverse elements of the 
film in their proper perspective. It will go 
a long way toward improving comprehension and, as 
literature, the book is crisp, economic and selective 
in detail and as absorbing and honed as we have come 
to expect from Mr. Clarke. 


There may seem to be a certain tautology about 
this, but having thus separated the film into 
categories, I now want to discuss the technical 
aspects . Pardon me if zeal becomes that of the 
miniaturist. 

As we all know, "2001" took five years of many 
peoples lives to bring to the screen as well as 
some $10,000,000. Kubrick not only conceived the 
film, produced and directed it, he also designed 
and supervised all the special effects. Several 
of his innovations and processes which reduce 
otherwise costly and time-consuming lab work are 
now being patented by M.G.M. 

The settings used in the film were the work 
of a production crew headed by Tony Masters, Harry 
Lange and Ernie Archer, with art direction by 
John Noesli. When you stop to consider not only 
the main sets but also the detailing of all the 
inserts, theirs is a most apposite contribution. 

The conception of Space Station Five improves 
upon any yet seen by film audiences with its starkly 
functional simplicity and Mondrian atmosphere. 

Each detail of the film is handled with such 
elan that in the opening sequence there are none 
of the anachronisms which usually mar such under- 
takings (see, for example, any film dealing with 
pre-history.) The contra-terrene landscape is 
ail igneous intrusions and low shrubs. Even the 
moon's position is proportionately closer than 
it is today. The symbolic use of green in color 
palette at the beginning and end of the film is 
well-integrated and without slip-ups. The use of 
tapirs is nothing less than inspired. 

The props designed for the film are infinitely 
intriguing in their own as minutiae. Every space 
suit, costume, object and "gimmick" that is shown 
on the screen was designed for the film (for 
instance, Floyd's fountain pen, his briefcase, 
the television commercials, glasses and china, 
periodicals, cameras, maps, charts, diagrams, 
projected formulae, utensils and all manner of 
devices and gear.) 

Of the more than 50 corporations consulted 
for scientific accuracy in the film - the Hilton 
Hotel chain, R.C .A.-Whirpool, Bell Systems, 

Howard Johnson, Inc., IBM, Pan-American Airways 
(won't they have to change their name?) and Sea- 
brook Farms Foods - are most evident in the film. 
Perhaps the finest single contribution along these 
lines was made by the Armstrong-vicers Engineering 
Group which constructed the delirious centrifuge 
that comprises the Discovery’s living quarters. 

Costuming, through the keen eyes of Harry 
Aimes, projects fashions 33 years hence. It is not 
surprising that most of what is worn then is basically 
the same as today's clothing. (Floyd's daughter 
wears a hybrid mou-mou; the men still opt for 
"conservative" business suits, finally getting 
away from the strictures of neck-ties; the ladies wear 
pantsuit outfits for the most part, and rather little 
in the way of jewelry.) 

Even such minute von Stroheimesque elements 
as make-up and hair styles are considered. The 
female is somewhat more heavily made up for her 
work, as typified by the stewardesses (note also 
her fingernails);' casual moments, as viewed in 
the television commercial, seem to indicate much 
the same. Hair remains fixed at a relatively 
short length for both sexes. 

The specially-designed make-up for the apes 
and Dullea as he ages was a newly-developed' process 
involving the use of refined seaweed and a mixture 
of 15 chemicals. it was perfected by Stuart 
Freeborn, who created those marvelous faces - 
Commander Mandrake, President Miffles and the 
unholy doctor - in DR. STRANGELOVE, with the 
assistance of a Japanese firm, who also used it 
for the "masks" of the hibernating astronauts. 

Frederick I. Ordway III- and Harry Lange 
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"The props designed for the film are infinitely 
intriguing in their O'on as minutiae. Every space 
suit, costume, objeot and "gimmiak" that is shown 
on the screen was designed for the film." 


acted as technical and scientific consultants, 
and it is obvious they earned their keep. 

The camera work, at times in the most confined 
of quarters, ranks the finest of its type and is 
doubtlessly the best work in the career of British 
cinematographer Geoffrey Unsworth. It is arguable 
that he would never have reached this height with- 
out Kubrick's aegis (himself a photographer of 
some standing.) In the past, Unsworth has demon- 
strated competent, even praiseworthy work, but 
never comparable to that of a Tisse, a Games, 
a Tourneau or a Howe, with this film, Unsworth 
couli? easily win an award or two - as could every- 
one connected with the motion picture. 

John Alcott was responsible for photographing 
the opening sequence. He beautifully captures 
the muted greens and yellows and his represents 
the finest sound stage approximation of outdoor 
lighting I have ever encountered. The sequence, 
by the way, was filmed only early this year and 
instinct tells me 20th Century fox rushed to get 
PLANET OF THE APES into release before "2001" 
premiered because they had cribbed ideas from 
Kubrick. It doesn't matter really. In comparison, 
APES looks as simian-simple as it really is. 

Between the work of these two men we experience 
a wholly credible sensation approximating space 
travel - a paradoxical absence of "up" and "down" 
that reduced conceptions and pre-conceptions of 
movement to vertiginous gropings . 

As for that single most consuming aspect of 
the entire film - special effects - Kubrick 
demanded and got work that constitutes an unparalleled 
boost in this area of "movie magic" and is at the 
same time infinitely more complex than anything 
ever before attempted and immeasurably more 
successful. Though Kubrick was at first loathe 
to discuss how he accomplished his feats, he has 
since relented. A recent issue of American 
Cinematographer magazine devotes virtually its entire 
contents to a detailed discussion of the problems 
posed by the film and their solutions. 

Beneath the legend "All Special Effects 
Designed and Directed by Mr. Kubrick," come the 
names of the effects supervisors: Wally Veevers, 
Douglas Trumbull, .con PedersOn and Tom Howard. 

They were flanked by a unit consisting of Colin 
J. Cantwell, Bryan Loftus, Frederick Martin, 

Bruce Logan, David Osborne, John jack Malick and 
nameless others. Their work deserves the highest 
of praise, so much so that after 12 viewings, 

I can find barely any complaint. True, there 
are faults, yet the successful portions incalcuably 
outweigh those of any other film and it is niggling 
and petty to chastise them for minor failures. 

I don't know I could single out any one 
special effect as my favorite. It seems rather 
silly in light of all there is to savour, though 
perhaps I might choose the over-all handling of 
perspectives and shifting of perspectives within 
scenes: perhaps the arrival at Space Station Five 


or those improbably bciautiful sequences involving 
free-fall both in space and HAL's brain centre: 
most likely all of it. 

I bow my head in homage to all those mentioned 
above, and also to those who missed mention. 

They are a credit to the industry and deserve 
our gratitude and praise. 

Among the many questions people have about 
the film there are three or four which re-occur 
constantly. What, for instance, is the meaning 
of the broken wine glass? Well, from one point 
of view, this seems to be the first momait 
Bowman is actually aware all this is happening to 
him. Until that instant, he had been thrust 
along by the flow of events, and this sight and 
sound were the first to break through and reach 
him on a conscious level. From another point of 
view, this could be a further extension of the 
life-line parabola and would probably derive from 
that archaic French custom of returning a drop 
of wine from each bottle or glass to the earth 
that had brought it forth — in essence to continue 
the growth process. If anyone has other ideas, 

I will gladly entertain them. 

A second question is why does the fourth 
convocation with the monolithic form seem to be 
much more powerful than the three previous instances? 
My answer to this is specifically a matter of 
audience and directorial perspective. In the 
opening sequence, the apes are the primary concern, 
therefore the slab is not personalized for us. 

Later, Floyd, Michaels, Halvorsen and the others 
study the Moon slab. We are drawn along by the 
hand-held camera. The third time the slab appears, 
it is doubtful anyone in the film is aware of its 
presence. Its "being" is all that is required. 
However in the fourth encounter. Bowman lies 
dying on the bed. He raises his arm in acceptance 
of the mysterious form and his vision is replaced 
by the camera, arefacing the slab for the 

first time and it fills the screen. Like Bowman, 
we are vicariously transformed, accepting the 
object for whatever we ourselves want it to be. 

Here is the most powerful moment in the film and 
one apparently even reaching those people who 
deny the film's power. It raises hackles quite 
unlike any other film experience. 

what the slabs are themselves is a question 
which cannot be answered with anything approaching 
finality. If it's avoiding the issue, forgive me, 
but the ultimate answer lies in each viewer. 

If a theory works for you, whatever strength or loose 
ends it has, fine. It works and that is what 
matters . 

I have questions of my own. Despite the fact 
they are complete trivia: why does the film bear 
credits for both Metrocolor and Technicolor? 

Realizing the same facilities might not have been 
available when the latter scenes were filmed, 
Metrocolor is still Eastmancolor stock, and Tech- 
nicolor works from its own. Was Mr, Kubrick 
experimenting with different process effects 
for separate portions of the film or was the 
other lab simply used for second unit work? 


I hestitate also to stir in this next consider- 
ation, insofar as most are concerned. It deals 
with the original versicn of the film. 

I saw ''2001" once before it was cut to its 
current length and I would like to assure you 
only the most Puritanical film-goer would bridle 
at the cuts or call truncated the version Mr. 

Kubrick himself has authorized. 

In shortening the film by 19 minutes and some 
seconds, he quickly admits no complete scene was 
excised . only portions and snip-pets. For your 
benefit let me briefly note them: several short 
scenes with the ©pes and their babies; a cut in 
the build-up of Moonwatcher ’ s triumphal return to 
the watering place (the only rough edge in Mr. 
Lovejoy’s work); several short shots of the 
Discovery in flight; the end of the scene in 
which Bo’vraan and Poole are notified Mission 
Control considers their computer to be in error 
(they have HAL re-play the message) : a long track- 
ing shot immediately after HAL has killed the 
three hibernating crewmen and Poole, which duplicated 
the movements to Poole as he exercised (this is 
the only cut I would like re-inserted. It added 
an extra note of irony and didn't increase the 


"dullea and Lockwood in particular must be credited 
with handling themselves well under Kubrick' s man- 
ipulations. Physically , their general shape was a 
specific reason for their being chosen. However, 
Kubrick wasn't satisfied to let the similarity end 
there. " 
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length of the film by that much): HAL telling 
Bowman communication with Earth has been tempor- 
arily cut off (later picked up and intended to 
mean something else when Bowman asks HAL if radio 
contact has been established yet - with Poole - 
and if he knows what the trouble is); and lastly, 
a short scene in the bedroom where Bowman discovers 
a dressing gown and slippers inexplicably on the 
bed. These can still be discerned in the back- 
ground when the astronaut goes to look in the 
bathroom. These cuts, the addition of the sub- 
titles: "In Deep Space, 17 Months Later," "Jupiter 
- and Beyond the Infinite, " and an insert of the 
slab when Moonwatcher first comprehends the use of 
the bone, are the only concessions Kubrick made to 
critics and audiences. 

In other cities - those designated as initial 
premiere cities - there is some minor difference 
in these alterations, in Houston, for example, 
some of the visuals are slightly scrambled; there 
are not any sub-titles and the insert of the 
slab is missing. None of these peculiarities in 
any way hurt the validity of the film. 


The sound track from the motion picture is 
one of those unfortunate accidents; Jesse Kaye 
and the M.G.M. Studio Sound Department, who 
prepared the music for commercial distribution, 
had best re-learn their business. The recording 
is execrable. Somewhere between the master print 
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"The monolith orbits through apace. The moons of 
Jupiter enter into alignment with the planet in a 
vertical path. The alab interaeata the line momen- 
tarily, forming a aruoifix--that moat popular and 
contemporary of religioua aymbola," 


sound tracks and the album, the delicacy and strength 
of the selections were filtered away. 

Taking into account past work from M.G.M. 
R'^cords, this sort of slip-shod work could be 
expected. Over-extention is the primary fault 
because the record division has far too many projects 
to give adequate consideration to any one of them, 
but it does not excuse this specific example of 
sloppy craftsmanship. 

The opening band from "Zarathustra, " for 
example, lacks any modulation. There is no defin- 
ition in it or the "Lux Aeterna" piece. The 10 
minute and 25 second rendering of "The Blue Danube" 
is arbitrarily spaced out on two bands beginning 
on one side and concluding just before the end of 
the second side. 

The accompanying notations are poorly conceived . 
Even the execution of the album artwork leaves 
something to be desired. The front and back covers 


depict "artist's conceptions" of the film (this is 
the material from the original publicity campaign 
which went by the boards once the film opened. 

It was found to be mis-leading and a substitute of 
Keir Dullea in his helmet was prepared) and the 
centerfold, though it contains eight fine color 
transparencies from the film include two which 
have been "flipped, " two that are posed publicity 
shots and another wherein the scene has been re- 
produced on its side. One wonders why they tried. 

Perhaps all this is nit-picking, but truly 
the album is for: (1) the undiscriminatory ? 

(2) those people who must collect all filmusic; 

(3) those people - myself included - who have 
collections of material on the film, or (4) and 
this is probably the widest category, those people 
who would be ignorant of much of the music selected 
for the film if it were not for this recording. If 
you don't number yourself here, please save your 
money , 


"At a epeed beyond the record of time. Bowman ie 
plunged through the birth of galaxies and into 
novae and aaroaa the surfaces of many worlds," 
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************* 

Initial trade paper reception of "2001" was 
favorable, though there is indication the mamouth 
production cowed even the hardiest reviewer into 
sublimating his puzzlement beneath a welter of 
laudatory adjectives. 

The film premiere in Washington on April 
1st was an almost unqualified success. The 
critics garnered Kubrick and the film and gave 
every indication of understanding the metaphysics 
of "2001". Two days later in New York City the 
opposite held true. 

The morning following the premiere, the 
comments read like a character assassination. 

Kathleen Carroll in the New York Daily News called 
the film a way out experience, whatever that means, 
yet was totally mystified and vested the production 
with only two and a half stars — out of a potential 
four. It prompted one wag to inquire why, out 
of all the stars visible in the film could she only 
find about two? Archer Winston in the Post admitted 
complete bafflement at the exercise and closed his 
review with a remark about Kubrick stubbing his 
toe. Miss Renata Adler was most humorous in 
her Times review, which found the film "the 
apothesis of the fantasy of an early nineteen 
fifties city boy.” She thought the slabs looked 
like so many coffin lids or candy bars and remarked 
that the end was rather on the order of a Rorschach, 
"with murky implications of theology." No one 
should be dis-allowed his opinion, however Miss 
Adler ignores the most basic rules of journalism, 
postulating like all get out and finally lapsing 
into incoherency. 

The weekly news magazines were only barely 
more encouraging. After a great color spread in 
Life magazine (April 5), Time found the film 
"over-long ... repetitious. . .benumbed. and ignorant of 
such old fashioned elements as character and conflict" 
(sic) . However, as is their wont, the current comment 
in their recommended viewing section reads: 

"Director Stanley Kubrick deploys all the dazzling 
devices of the space age in this cosmic parable 
of the history and the future of man." (July 19). 
Moreover, it is still listed at the top of their 
chart. Joseph Morgenstern, in Newsweek (April 15) 
considered the film "sporadic .. .whimsical .. . 
annoying... a crashing bore. . .wholly inadequate... 

(and) a trap." 

Despite those estimable publications branding 
the film anathema, other voices have made themselves 
heard. Penelope Gilliat in The New Yorker (April 
13) called it "some sort of great film and an 
unforgettable endeavor." Wilfred Sheed in Esquire 
for July had reservations but in all considered 
it to be "haunting" . 

For our own delectition, Carlos Clarens hated 
the film. After being given the planets, he 
argues, the next logical step for the spectator 
is out into the stars. This basic failure on the 
part of "2001" is virtually a cop-out. 

To him, it would have been far more fascinating 
and satisfying to observe a $10,000,000 gold 
block in an otherwise empty room than suffer the 
film. His meaning does come across. He expected 
a great deal more from the special effects and 
called Kubrick a directorial failure, though Mr. 
Clarens did praise the "Dawn of Man" episode. 

Clarens alligns himself, often as not, with 
the Auteurist school of criticism (Andrew Sarris, 

Prop. ) . It has always seemed to me here was great 
perception and selectivity negated by entirely 
arbitrary decisions: this director makes it; that 
director fails.. Accordingly Kubrick is classified 
as a "minor disappointment. His metier," Sarris 
wrote in his lengthy article, "The American 
Cinema", which appeared in the Spring 1963 issue 
of Film Culture, "is projects rather than film, 
publicite'^ rather than cinema. He may wind up as 
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the director of the best coming attractions in the 
industry... his career is at a standstill of his 
own devising." And concludes with, "What doth it 
avail a director if a project be pre-sold to the 
whole world and he loseth his soul?" 

Sarris' village voice review (April 11) of 
the film got off a singularly nasty slap calling it 
"merely a pretext for a pictorial spread in Life 
magazine . " 

Sarris is beyond my ken. Mr. Clarens often 
confounds me with his odd processes of extrapolation, 
but as he himself admitted smilingly "Of course, 

I may change my mind tomorrow." 

Around the country more local premieres have 
responded with favorable reviews, killing the idea 
that if New York didn't like a film it was dead. 
Anyway, why should any critic make or break any 
film? 

As of the moment, clubs and cults have sprung 
up unassisted, bent on perpetuaring "2001," 

There are buttons from the film proclaiming "The 
Ultimate Trip," and HAL's "I know I've made some 
rather poor decisions lately, but I'm all right 
now." Schools and colleges have clasped the film 
to their collective bosom, and willingly argue 
its merits at the hint of a sneer. There are 
posters of the art work, and someone recently 
began the work on a series of posters from the 
film itself. In the August issue of Seventeen 
magazine there is an advertising section which 
lists firms doing tie-ins on the film. Among 
them are JP ' s (a division of Puritan Fashions 
Corp.), Wells jewelry, which did a two-page 
advertisement showing the Jupiter slab and its 
latest creations, and John Romain (a sportswear 
company) . There are expected to be further mer- 
chandising tie-ins in the near future. 

Even the response from what might be considered 
the frivilous and immature factions in the enter- 
tainment world indicate the film is a favorite of 
theirs also. Among the opinion makers, the trade 
publication Variety records: John Lennon "sees 
the film every week," and producer-director Franco 
Zeffirelli wrote "You (Kubrick) made me dream 
eyes wide open. Yours is. much more than an extra- 
ordinary film. " 

Mike Nichols, Henry Fonda, Paul Newman, 


Joanna Woodward, Warren Beatty, Julie Christie, 

John Schlesinger, Richard Lester and Stanley 
Donen are among those flocking to the defense 
of the film. 

Around the country and in the foreign sit- 
uations where "2001" has opened - Japan, Canada, 
Australia and Great Britain - similar throngs 
are filling theatres and racking up big box- 
office receipts. In Brazil, where the film 
recently opened, "2001" recorded the highest 
opening day grosses as well as the biggest opening 
day attendance in the history of the entire country 
for any film. As for the United States, according 
to Lee Beaupre, a Variety reporter in the July 31 
weekly issue: "After the first press previews, 
at which critics and industryites were notably 
restless, most M.G.M. execs glumly predicted trouble 
for the $10,000,000 roadshow. Thus far the 
'disaster' has grossed $6,147,688 in 63 reserved- 
seat engagements, one-third of which have played 
only four weeks and another third, lessthan 
two months." "2001" is the biggest road-show 
in M.G.M. history, and the top-rated box office 
attraction in the entire country. 

where will it all end is anyone's guess. 

In many foreign-speaking countries, especially 
those where technology has not developed to what 
it is here, I fear the film will suffer set-backs 
from sheer mystification at all its symbolism and 
analogous content. Even in this country, the 
film has yet to reach a truly wide audience. 

What Kubrick's feelings are is also anyone's 
guess. It is questionable whether his hopes for 
the film ever reached quite this peak. He is 
currently in Britain preparing his next film 
production, a biography of Napoleon. He believes 
his screenplay will illuminate aspects of the 
General's life that have not been public knowledge. 
It will also, in his words, "blow minds." 

My position is clear. I find the film a 
classic par excellence. As long as the film is 
available, I shall continue to study it, and to 
be amazed by it and its creator. Who knows, perhaps 
it will still be playing when the next century 
arrives. Fanciful perhaps, yet I hope so. 

-David MacDowall- 


( aonti-nued from page 3) 

ier. ihe affliction is explained by hrarawell 
Fletcher at the finale as a form of mania that oc- 
curred in only the men of the family, passed on 
from father to son through the ages, and blos- 
somed only when the victim was out on a frosty 
night. Unlike the other movie werewolves, Oliver 
was never aware of his affliction and thought he 
was being treated for a nervous disorder. Of 
particular interest was the dialogue in which he 
subtly revealed indications of his schizophrenia: 
"Suddenly, I felt something coming at 
us from all sides I Then it closed in 
on me, like a blast from a furnace, 
only it wasn't hot, it was... it was 
simply horrible I Kate screamed, and 
I was fighting it .... fighting it in a 
darkness that went all red.... all dark 
red ....till a splash of fire split it 
up and put it out I I awoke in the 
light and saw Helga..." 

The "splash of fire" referred to the moment that 
he pitched on his head after killing Kate, reviv- 
ing later on in the light of his sister's lantern. 
Brahm foreshadowed the nature of the beast in var- 
ious parts of the film, as in the encounter with 
the dog-like statue in the crypt, and in Oliver's 
references to awakening in the light. 

Contributing greatly to the chills was the 
score by Emil Nevman, with additional music by 
David Raksin. Dominating the ominous scenes was 


an utterly eerie six-note leitmotif on the flute 
and underscored by the ghostly wail of distant 
female voices. This theme made its debut imder 
the title credits will full orchestra, and was 
repeated throughout the film in interesting var- 
iations, >fore prevalent were shocking atonal 
organ passages that grew in intensity until it 
cut to the next scene. When the monster jumps 
from the balcony, he is accompanied by a blast 
of trombones, and when Curtis enters the doctor's 
lab and starts up a centrifuge, the leitmotif is 
heard over a tingling cacophony on the celesta. 
Newman's score was particularly effective in this 
horror film in contrast to those done at Universal, 
where musical director H. J. Salter neatly manipu- 
lated a stock score in film after film. Newman's 
musical direction remains as a brilliant and vital 
element, and the score can rate among Hermann's 
PSYCHO and Tiomkin's THE THING in terras of effect- 
iveness . 

THE UNDYING MONSTER was not by any means the 
definitive werewolf tale, nor does it profess to 
be anything but a supernatural murder -mystery. It 
was unfortunately cocooned by the sensationalism 
of Lawrence Talbot of Llanwelly, Universal's own 
"undying monster", who illogically turned up in 
the studio's entertaining but nevertheless prepos- 
terous potpourri of monster marathons until he 
found a degrading demise (ironically with Lugosi 
as DraculaJ in an Abbott & Costello free-for all. 

Brahm' s film should be recognized as possibly 
the eeriest horror -whodunit of the forties. 
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Andrew Sarris remains the foremost exponent of 
director authorship criticism in America, but who 
represents the directors of science fiction? Nobody 
as yet, and I certainly don't pretend to be the one. 

But somebody has to begin sometime and somewhere. 

Most science fiction fans I've spoken with 
approach the genre mainly on a literary basis, and 
judge if not according to the director (whose function 
and purpose they're usually ignorant of), but to 
its writer and thus the script. What they very fre- 
quently fail to perceive is that sceenplays are 
blueprints, and the director constructs the building. 

A good or even great story/script can be ruined by 
the blind, insensitive instincts of directors like 
Michael Anderson (1984) and Fred Wilcox (FORBIDDEN 
PLANET). There are of course so many, even too many, 
atrocious examples of science fiction, but such 
mingling of terrible material with terrible talent is 
often too absurd and commonplace to even bother with. 

The major concern of this article is with the person- 
ality of the director, both in personal and technical 
terms. Film is certainly a collaborative medium, but 
without a good leader, the director, any collective 
enterprise is doomed. 

On the other hand, relatively ordinary material 
can be given an extraordinarily imaginative treatment 
by its maker, as with splendid talents like Richard 
Fleischer (FANTASTIC VOYAGE) , Robert Altman (COUNTDOWN) , 
and Howard Hawks (THE THING) . 

Granted, there are several examples of scripts 
handled with seemingly limited cinematic emphasis, 
operating primarily on a linear approach, as in THINGS 
TO COME (Menzies) , THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL (Wise) 
and 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA (Fleischer). Yet, 
if one looks closely enough, there is something oper- 
ating behind these films that is more than just script. 
There is a warmth, a passion of involvement that 
transcends expository and character dialog and carefully 
thought-out, structured scenes. All this encompasses 
the prime point of filmmaking — the director's person- 
ality. It involves not only the fact of an emotional 
shift because of cutting to a closeup at a certain 
point, or the director's judgement to do a medium shot 
instead of a closeup (and there are about 3,000 dif- 
ferent ways of doing long shots, medium shots and 
closeups) , but a feeling that he must communicate to 
everyone around him on the set, whether it by words, 
gestures or just plain silence. 

Not all sci-fi need be personal to be good. 

Witness Gordon Douglas' THEM!, Joseph Newman's THIS 
ISLAND EARTH, Kurt Neumann's THE FLY and Steve Sekelv's 


DAY UF THE TKitJriUS, all taut., weii-maae genre riims 
with feeling, purpose, meaning and excitement. These 
are not personal films, but films with personality . 

The men who made them took not a direct personal In- 
volvement, but a technical expertise and, more impor- 
tantly, an understanding of the material, which was 
neither good, bad nor indifferent, and injected it 
with a certain amount of human compassion that is 
part of us all, and in particular with the makers 
of these films. 

Of course, on the other end of the spectrum, 
are the evidently personal works, like Kubrick's 
2001 and A CLOCKWORK ORANGE, Lang's METROPOLIS, Siegel's 
INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, and Zeman's DEADLY 
INVENTION. These are films, generally speaking 
masterpieces, that exude a pulsating, rhythmical 
personality that is more than technical dexterity and 
feeling. Their styles are pointed and geared to ex- 
press feelings and emotions at once foreign and com- 
pletely recognizable, and bring out its maker's per- 
sonal and filmic mind together, and almost nakedly. 

There are thoughts expressed in their styles not con- 
veyed by action or dialog, but by the elementary tools 
of camera, editor and even actors; they express a gut- 
level orientation to the material that practically 
cancels out the idiotic theory of the "director-proof" 
sceenplay. There is no such thing as a "director- 
proof" script. Maybe in TV there is, but not in films, 
especially in most of the truly important sci-fi 
f i 1ms , 

What is the distinction between science fiction 
and other similar genres, like fantasy and horror? 

For me, anyway, it represents in certain levels and 
degrees, a direct or indirect involvement obviously in 
science. To my way of thinking, it rules out films 
like KING KONG, THE BIRDS, DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, 
FAHRENHEIT 451 and the original LOST WORLD, all more 
preoccupied with adventure, allegory or psychology 
than science. Almost any and all films of the super- 
natural (CAT PEOPLE, THE INNOCENTS or THE HAUNTING) 
are also not involved. Scei Science is certainly 
involved, one way or another, in these films, but I 
find it all arbitrary, academic and pointless to 
wallow in discussing such obviously ambiguous distinc- 
tions. Besides, I must narrow down genres somehow, 
or else this article would become a book. God forbid. 

Along the lines of Sarris' article in Film Culture 
and his book The American Cinema , follows rriy summary 
of directors in science fiction, their films in the 
genre, and my evaluation of them. They are listed 
in four categories, in alphabetical order of last names. 


FIRST LINE 

These are directors with one or more extraordinary 
and significant film in the genre; generally speaking, 
masterworks of their class, recognized or not. 
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ROBERT ALTMAN [2fl5S— COWTOOra] 

Altman's first theatrical feature was as fin- 
ancially disastrous as it was unsurpasslngly intel- 
ligent and provocative an outer space film. As it 
was in his later work, character is Altman's thing, 
and their devotion to something at once glorious 
and insane that leads them to triumph or tragedy, or 
both. But COUNTDOWN remains one of the great unseen 
films and a rare, compelling study of the men who 
must sacrifice everything to advance mankind another 
step . 



RICHARD FLEISCHER [.195 4—20,000 LEAGVES UNDER THE SEA, 

19e6--FANTASTIC VOYAGE, 1975--SOYLENT 
GREEN ] 

Arguably, two of the most exquisite contrasts in 
science fiction, with literary grandeur on the one 
hand (LEAGUES) and visual grandeur on the other (VOYAGE), 
In both cases, Fleischer's versatility and assuredness 
is strongly present and, if one looks beneath the 
surface gimmickery, there are strong methods in his 
madness. His SOYLENT GREEN marks a big step forward 
in the matter-of-fact treatment of sci-fi, and its 
blending with genre conventions. 

HOWARD HAWKS [lOSl^-THE THING} 

No one can persuade me that Christian Nyby was 
the key figure behind THE THING. The masterful 
blending of spontaneous dialog and austere tension 
in the style is pure Hawks. If one would take the 
time to see other Hawks and Nyby films, there would 
be no question as to who the real auteur is. 

STANLEY KUBRICK [1968--2001; A SPACE ODYSSEY, 1971— 

A CLOCKWORK ORANGE} 

From 2001 to A CLOCKWORK ORANGE, Kubrick has 
gracefully leaped from grandiose philosophical allegory 
to earthy sociological parable. These films comprise 
two of the most sublime masterpieces in science fiction, 
virtual breakthroughs in genre expression and fore- 
sight. 


FRITZ LANG [1926-~METROPOLIS , 1928--GIRL IN THE MOON} 
Though GIRL IN THE MOON is flat, tedious adven- 
ture, nothing but nothing can faze METROPOLIS as one 
of the great potpourris of sci-fi, melodrama, suspense, 
action, terror and wonder of all time. 

WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES [1958 — THINGS TO COME, 19S3-- 
INVADERS FROM MARS, THE MAZE} 
THINGS TO COME is still the greatest, the most 
definitive H. G. Wells filmization, with the epic 
flavor and thematic intelligence so many similar achieve- 
ments miss. His later films, especially INVADERS 
FROM MARS, were crude, yet truly bizarre, nightmarish 
experiences of style in relation to setting. 



DON SIEGEL [19S6--INVASI0N OF THE BODY SNATCHERS} 

Deceptively simple, slyly treacherous, and still 
one of the most emotionally and intellectually gripping 
of all sci-fi films, INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 
would fulfill any director's canon. It remains one of 
the great, singular exceptions to the so-called "B" 
science fiction movie. 

ROBERT WISE [1951--THE DAY T.HE EARTH STOOD STILL, 

1971 — THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN} 
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JACK ARNOLD 123SZ--IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE, 1954-- 
CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON, 19SS-- 
TARANTULA, REVENGE OF THE CREATURE, 
29S7--THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN, 
1958— MONSTER ON THE CAMPUS, THE SPACE 
CHILDREN'] 

Contrary to John Baxter, the desert Is not Jack 
.Arnold's theraej It Is his stage. Without a fully 
developed central protagonist, Arnold lost himself in 
the impresonal, adventurous mishaps of IT CAME FROM 
O'UTER SPACE, the CREATURE films, and TARANTULA. THE 
INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN is undoubtedly his best film 
because of the strong focus on its ill-fated hero. 
Even the silliness of MONSTER ON THE CAMPUS had its 
moments of sanity and compassion in light of Arthur 
Franz's character. 


The warm emotionalism and charm of Wise’s classic, 
THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL, gave way to the cold 
intellectual suspense of THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN 20 years 
later. But no matter, these are two of the most 
distinguished and intelligent films of their kind, 
especially .the former. 


KAREL ZEMAN [.2968— THE DEADLY INVENTION or THE FABULOUS 
WORLD OF JULES VERNE] 

Czech animation has always been richly imaginative 
and Karel Zeman used it at the peak of wit and charm, 
and the least in pretension. Outside of 20,000 LEAGUES 
no one else has as fully captured the flavor of Verne. 

SECOND LIJ^E 

One or more fine achievements, not really sig- 
nificant, with numerous lesser films. 


ROY WARD BAKER [1967 — FIVE MILLION YEARS TO EARTH] 

In spite of some trashy, muddlly styled horror 
films. Baker's FIVE MILLION YEARS TO EARTH is still 
the best of the Quaterraass films, wildly original and 
quite scary in bits. 

MARIO BAVA [1966— PLANET OF THE VAMPIRES, 1967— DANGER; 

DIABOLIK] 

Style is all with Bava, and his strikingly, dreadly 
visual PLANET OF THE VAMPIRES and sprlghtfully comic- 
book nonsense of DIABOLIK give strong evidence that 
the man is serious about his work, and loves it. 


GORDON DOUGLAS [1954 — THEMl] 

Still the best of the giant bug movies, THEM! 
remains thoroughly serious and suspenseful because 
it was done straight, vigorously and with taste. 


VAL GUEST [1955--THE CREEPING UNKNOWN ,1957— ENEMY 

FROM SPACE, 1962--THE DAY THE EARTH CAUGHT 
FIRE] 

How to make something out of nothing is the lesson 
learned from Val Guest's two Quatermass films, beautifully 
stylized though vastly imperfect. Rarely was black- 
and-white used as effectively and as meaningfully as 
in CREEPING UNKNOWN and ENEMY FROM SPACE, and that 
alone Justifies Guest as a noteworthy filraaker. 
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GEORGE PAL Il9e0--THE TIME MACHINE} 

Producer of several important scl-fi films, THE 
TIME MACHINE is the only one he directed, and it's 
superior to any of the others, not counting the fantasy 
films (BROTHERS GRIMM and DR. LAO). No other director 
of his could capture the consistency of simple charm, 
warmth, naivete and wonder of Pal's personality, and 
THE TIME MACHINE is ample proof of this. 

WOLF RILLA il960--VILLAOE OF THE DAMNED} 

Rilla's chilling use of black-and-white is the 
perfect atmosphere for this chilling science fiction 
allegory. As smooth and cold as steel, with the sting 
of a tarantula, VILLAGE remains an unforgettable mood 
and suspense piece. 

JOSEPH SARGENT i29 70-~COLOSSUS ; THE FOHBIN PFOJECT} 
Hopefully, COLOSSUS will not be Sargent's last 
word on science fiction. A compelling study of man 
under science's thumb, it reveals contemporary fears, 
insecurity and anguish with unmatched exactitude and 
impact . 

FRANKLIN J. SCHAFFNER 11968--PLANET OF THE APES} 

Schaffner's visual scope and precise editorial 
flow made PLANET OF THE APES one of the most emotionally 
profound and intellectually stimulating films of its 
type. Though not entirely consistent in style and 
personality, it's still a smoothly combined and paced 
blend of action and allegory. 


JAMES WHALE {.1931--FHANKENSTEIN, 1933--THE INVISIBLE 
MAN, 193S-~THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN} 
Structurally crude, thematically depressed, 
James Whale still made the most amusing film of the 
Universal series, BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, perhaps the 
epitome of mad science melodramas. 

THIRD LINE 

Likable directors, with either one or more good 
sci-fi films, or amiable, ambitious failures. 


MICHAEL CURTIZ 'il932--D0CT0R X} 

A nice little, sci-fi scare film, DR. X is worth 
mentioning for its bizarre characters and application 
of early 2-color Technicolor. 

ROGER CORMAN il9S6--DAI THE NORLD ENDED, IT CONQUERED 

THE WORLD, 1957--NOT OF THIS EARTH, ATTACK 
OF THE CRAB MONSTERS, 1958 — WAR OF THE 
SATELLITES, 13eO--BEAST FROM THE HAUNTED 
CAVE, THE WASP WOMAN, 1963--X, THE MAN 
WITH X-RAY EYES} 

Mostly negligible, fast ."B" films were Gorman's 
specialty, ranging from vulgar crudity (WASP WOMAN) 
to vapid crudity (WAR OF THE SATELLITES) to enter- 
taining crudity (DAY THE WORLD ENDED, IT CONQUERED 
THE WORLD). But X is an effective sci-fi film, at 
times disturbingly so, and expertly, carefully made. 

If there’s any thematic similarity in Gorman's work. 


GEORGE LUCAS [.1971--THX 1138} 

Lucas' perverse usage of experimental cinema is 
aosolutely unparalled in science fiction, though often 
uneven and haphazard. THX is the superb beginning 
of this man's unique, undeniably personal vision, and 
one hopes he will flourish in the future. 


KURT NEUMANN il950—R0CKSTSHIP XM, 19S7--SHE DEVIL, 
XRONOS, 1958— THE PIl] 

Neumann's remarkable and thoughtful THE FLY was 
the exception to a generally mediocre filmography, 
although KRONOS was blessed with some astounding 
technical effects. 

JOSEPH M. NEWMAN [1955--THIS ISLAND EARTH} 

Though not as pulpish, poetic or political as 
Raymond Durgnat made it out to be, THIS ISLAND 
EARTH is one of the few intelligently guided and 
persuasive interplanetary epics ever, as well as one 
of the most colorful. 
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it's a aeLermlned inulvlduai crying to prove sonetning 
to himself, to someone else or to the world. The only 
linking style is, for the most part, crudity. 



Levin's charm and carelessly ordered personality 
was .lust right for JOURNEY, and it stands up as one 
of the few truly Verne-like of Verne adaptations in 
its delightfully scientific nonsense and character 
interplay . 

IRVING PICHEL 11950 — DESTINATION MOON] 

The spongecake lightness of science fiction 
adventure in DESTINATION MOON is appealingly dated, 
but far more substantial than many Inferior, over- 
rated imitations. Plchel is to be commendably foot- 
noted for this always engaging film, superior to any 
other director of Pal's, but never outdistancing Pal 
himself. 



ERNEST SCHOEDSACK L1040—DE. CYCLOPS] 

KING KONG, SON OF KONG and MIGHTY JOE YOUNG are 
modern-prehistoric fantasies, not science fiction, 
even though any of these is better than DR. CYCLOPS. 
For KING KONG alone, Schoedsack, along with Merian 
C. Cooper, would be a first-line filmaker of sci-fi. 
But since KONG is not sci-fi, DR. CYCLOPS is just 
simply and ably made; entertaining, but nothing 
compared with the gorillas. 


B’I'RON HASKIN 119S3--WAR OF TEE WORLDS, 1955--C0NQUEST STEVE SEKELY :i963--DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS] 


OF SPACE, 19S8--FR0M THE EARTH TO THE 
MOON, 1964~-R0BINS0N CRUSOE ON MARS, 
1968--THE POWER] 

Religious mania seems to filter into almost every 
one of Haskln's sci-fi films in one way or another, 
either subtly (WAR OF THE WORLDS, THE POWER) ot bom.- 
bastically (CONQUEST OF SPACE, FROM THE EARTH TO THE 
MOON). His visual feeling is often assured and affectir 
as are some of the emotional facets, but only ROBINSON 
CRUSOE is consistently, persuasively so. Outside of 
that exception, Haskin's career went gradually downhill 
in taste and facility. 

GEORGE ROY HILL L1972--SLAUGHTERH0USE-S] 

Roy Hill's first and only sci-fl so far was an 
unusual and daring attempt at visual transcription 
of Vonnegut's eclectic vision, and a noteworthy one. 

For all its playing around with time. Hill seemed at 
home with it to the extent that the convolutions 
were extremely organic and orderly, but maybe a bit 
too regimental. 

NATHAN JURAN ll96? — 20 MILLION MILES TO EARTH, THE 
DEADLY MANTIS, 19S8--ATTACK OF THE SO 
FOOT WOMAN, BRAIN FROM PLANET AROUS, 
1964--FIRST MEN IN THE MOON] 

Juran's best work was for animator Ray Harryhausen 
because he pleasantly conveyed the charm and childlike 
sense of fantasy in science fiction and, in the case 
of 7th VOYAGE OF SINBAD, the fantasy in fantasy. The 
rest can charitably be forgotten. 

HENRY LEVIN \.19S9 — JOURNEY TO THE CENTER 'OF THE EARTH] 


One of the few consistently frightening sci-fl 
films, DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS is only seriously marred 
with an unconvincing, ludicrous ending that almost 
makes nonsense out of everything that came before it. 

But Sekely's work is too good to be watered down by 
an obvious studio compromise, and his film stands up 
quite well in spite of it. 

JOHN SHERWOOD 119S7--MONOLITH MONSTERS] 

More inventive and entertaining than any of Jack 
Arnold's impersonal, desert sci-fi adventures, but not 
as good as Arnold's best work, MONOLITH MONSTERS remains 
one of the handful of good Universal offerings. Sherwood' 
work is even, punctual and sparing, and one only wishes 
that he would have done more in the genre. 

CURT SIODMAK 119S3--THE MAGNETIC MONSTER] 

Siodmak's work in MAGNETIC MONSTER is more in- 
teresting and efficient than all the horror and fantasy 
turkeys he turned out put together. It's a clever, 
suspenseful film, and Siodmak's only redeeming con- 
tribution to the clne.ma. 

JACK SMIGHT 12988— THE ILLUSTRATED MAN] 

Smlght's attempt at dramatizing Ray Bradbury was 
not entirely satisfactory, but it was a thrillingly 
visual, often powerful view of man's self-destructive 
tendencies. It had the consistent tempo that was sorely 
lacking in Truffaut’s FAHRENHEIT A51, but none of its 
occasional poetic touch. 

JOHN STURGES il970~-MAROONED] 

More placid than exciting, a great deal too slow. 
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MAROONED still had enough of the Sturges deliberate 
intensity of his best work to make it an often compelling 
piece, despite his typical deficiencies. 


DON TAYLOR [3972 — ESCAPE FROM THE PLANET OF THE /3PE5 ] 
A simple, friendly warmth pervades Taylor's ape 
film, charming and beguiling, which seems as much a 
oart of nlm as it does writer Paul Dehn. 


J. LEE THOMPSON ll972-~CONQUEST OF THE PLANET OF THE 
APESj 1973--BATTLE FOR THE PLANET OF 
THE APES} 

The last two ape mini-epics were perhaps the 
coldest of the series, and quite juvenile, but the 
final chapter carried a mild gentility of character 
under the surface which was far superior to Ted Post's 
contribution in Apes #2, and to Thompson's own It 

suggests that, when at ease with his people, Thompson 
can emerge quite affectionately from an Irascible 
exterior. 


DOUGLAS TRUMBULL [.19? 2--SILBNT RUNNING} 

A promising start, SILENT RUNNING is perhaps a 
perfect beginning for Trumbull as he begins what looks 
like a comprehensively personal view of science fiction 
and its relationship to modern man. 


FOURTH LINE 

Mostly worthless sci-fi film careers, possibly^ 
with a virtue or two, but not enough to salvage their 
impersonality and lassitude. 

IRWIN ALLEN [1960~-THE LOST NORLD, 1961--VOIACE TO THE 
BOTTOM OF THE SEA] 

If Allen wasn't so mindlessly entertaining, vis- 
ually and thematically dull and blatantly pandering, 
he could be forgotten. But his tastes are too bizarre 
to be denied recognition. 

MICHAEL ANDERSON [1956—1984} 

1984 is so bad it stays in the mind as a callous, 
insensitive rendering of one of the great literary 
achievements. But then, Anderson was never the right 
man for Orwell. Stanley Kubrick or Robert Altman could 
do it today, and well. 

WESLEY E. BARRY [I9e2--CREATI0N OF THE HUMANOIDS} 

A muddled attempt at intellectual sci-fi and 
experimental filmaking, CREATION is more tepid treatise 
than intelligent cinema, and an inferior prerequisite 
for Lucas' TXH 1138. Its stylistic similarity with 
Dreyer is purely coincidental, but not beyond consid- 
eration. 

RICHARD CARLSON [1954— RIDERS TO THE STARS} 

Actor Carlson's bland, unexciting space travel 
film has none of the fascinating documentary flavor 
of J. Lee Thompson's I AIM AT THE STARS or the charm 
of DESTINATION MOON, or the tensions of COUNTDOWN. A 
competent, amiable performer, Carlson is more at ease 
in front of the camera than behind it. 

BERT I. GORDON il966--THE AMAZING COLOSSAL MAN, 19S8-- 
' ATTACK OF THE PUPPET PEOPLE, 1959 — THE 
SPIDER, NAR OF THE COLOSSAL BEAST, 
19eS--VILLAGE OF THE GIANTS} 

Even curder than Corman, Gordon was the perfect 
AIP filmaker. His films were as simply pointless and 
wandering as they were simply inane. Hopefully, H.G. 
Wells' brilliant Food of the Gods will survive VILLAGE 
OF THE GIANTS and be remade. 

EUGENE LOURIE [295 FROM -20, 000 FATHOMS, 19S8-- 

COLOSSUS OF NEN FORK, 1959-~THE GIANT 
BEHEMOTH (with Doug Hiokox) , 1961-- 
GORGO} 

Easily Harryhausen' s and O'Brien's dullest, most 
uninspired director, Lourie at the very least squeezed 
some feeling out of the otherwise inferior COLOSSUS OF 
NEW YORK. 

TED POST [1970--BENEATH THE PLANET OF THE APES} 

Though he tried very hard, the apes beat Ted 
Post. He obviously had little affinity for the charac- 
ters or material, and it showed. Outside of a few 
well-executed moments, it's the weakest of the series, 
but it proves how important it is for a director to 


BORIS SAGAL [1972--THE OMEGA MAN} 

Thoroughly botching Matheson's original, Sagal's 
messy, wandering collection of styles in THE OMEGA I'tAN 
was neither entertaining nor enlightening, and one of 
the most complete Insults in sci-fi history. 

FRED F. SEARS [195S--EARTH VS. THE FLUNG SAUCERS, 

195? — THE GIANT CLAW} 

Whether the effects are realistic (SAUCERS) or 
phony (CLAW), Sears remains thoroughly detached. 

JACQUES TOURNEUR [2955 — WAR GODS OF THE DEEP} 

Just as KING KONG would have elevated Schoedsack, 

CAT PEOPLE and CURSE OF THE DEMON would have justified 
Tourneur, but they're not science fiction. As it is, 

WAR GODS is a silly, unworthy project for the greatly 
talented Tourneur. 

EDGAR G. ULMER [2962 — MAN FROM PLANET X, 1960--AMAZING 

TRANSPARENT MAN, BEYOND THE TIME BARRIER} 
Like Mario Bava, style is Ulmer's trademark. Yet 
Bava is as polished as Ulmer is an esoteric hack. He 
has made some good films, none of them sci-fi, although 
even the shoddy attempts at mood in MAN FROM PLANET X 
suggested that he had possibilities in science fiction 
somewhere but, alas, they never materialized. 



ROGER VADIM [1969--BARBARELLA} 

BARBARELLA failed as strongly to evoke a comic- 
book atmosphere Just as Bava's DIABOLIK was as firmly 
successful. But Vadim used Jane Fonda's talents and 
charm quite nicely, tho it wasn't enough to glue this 
hoary mass of camp together. 


(continued 
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